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I was born in Newport, Rhode Island, June 6. 1868. received 
my early training in the public schools of that city, and was 
|raduated from the Rogers High School in July, 1885. In 
September of the same year I entered Bryn Mawr College, 
where I chose for my Major studies Greek and Latin, and took 
elective Post-Major courses in these subjects and in Sanskrit 
June 6, 1889. I received the degree A. B. from Bryn Mawr 
College, and was awarded the Fellowship in Greek for the 
following year. For four years I was enrolled at Bryn Mawr as 
a graduate student in Greek. Latm and Sanskrit, although during 
two years (1890-92) I gave part of my time to teaching students 
preparing for college. In the year 1892-93 I held the American 
Fellowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, and con- 
tmued my studies at Bryn Mawr College. In June. 1893 I 
P«Md the examinations for the degree Ph. D., choosing for my 
M^or subject Greek and for my Minors, Latin and Sanskrit 

My graduate studies were punued under the direction of 
Piiofwori Edward Washburn Hopkins. Herbert Weir Smyth, 
and Paul Shorey, who constantly gave to my work a friendly 
interest and helpful guidance that I cannot adequately acknowl- 
edge. To Professor Smyth, under whose direction my thesis 
was written, I wish to express my special thanks for bis invaluable 
aid during all the Ume that I was writing the paper, as weU as for 
lus kindncM in readmg the proof-sheeu. 
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TRACES OF HOMERIC INFLUENCE JN AESCHYLUS. 

** &r rkt avrov rpoy^tar rtfuix^ €uhu Atyt rmv 'Ofujpov /irydktMf dtiwimtf,** 

Ath. VIII 39. This sayini^, attributed by Athenaeus to Aeschylus, 
/ is valuable, not for its authenticity, but for the evidence it gives of 
j the relation between Aeschylus and Homer that was recognized 
I by the Greeks. Of the various interpretations of this saying that 
have been proposed by modern scholars, the most natural, per* 
haps, refers the statement to the subject- matter of the Aeschylean 
tragedies, and supposes Aeschylus to have merely represented 
through tragic art what epic narrative had long made familiar to 
the Athenian people. Of the extant plays of Aeschylus, the 
Septem and the Orestcia are the only ones whose themes can be 
referred to Homer, and even then the term Homer must be 
extended beyond the Iliad and the Odyssey to the works of the 
cyclic poets, which in the time of Aeschylus passed under 
Homer's name. The fragments of the tragedies, however, and 
the mere names of plays now lost, open a wider field of investi- 
gation and furnish more satisfactory results. This subject has 
been so carefully studied by Welcker, Nitzsch, Schneidewin, and 
other eminent scholars that it will suffice for us to refer to their 
investigations.* 

The second interpretation of Aeschylus* remark goes beyond the 
subject-matter of the tragedian to his style and diction, and shows 
his debt to Homer for the words, the phrases and the figurative 
expressions that he employs. Opinion in regard to this matter, 
also, is divided. On the one side are those that regard the 
relation in which Aeschylus stands to Homer as little different 
from that of any poet of the time, and consider that he owes little 
more than others to the great epic in which all Greek poetry may 
be said to have found its inspiration. There are many scholars, 
however, that maintain the opposite opinion, and even force it to 
the most detailed application. These find in each Homeric word, 

^Welcker, Trilog., p. 484 ^q-; Schneidewin, Philol. VIII 736; Nituch, 
Die Ssgenpo«tie d«r Gri«chen, pp. 587-94 ; Hermann, Opoec. V, pp. 136* 
63. CI. Bernbardy, Lilt, graec hUt. II a, p. 337 aq. 




phrase and figure, and even in each Homeric form, some distinct 
mark of epic spirit, some trace of conscious imiution of Homer. 
Beyond the general statement, of which the wealth of Homeric 
parallels convinces us, that Aeschylus shows more traces of epic 
influence than any other tragic poet, it seems impossible to form 
any general conclusion that will apply equally well to all the 
so-called "epic reminiscences." Inasmuch, however, as the 
Homeric forms and Homeric vocabulary that Aeschylus employs 
can be shown to be closely paralleled in the usage of lyric poetry^ 
these may be attributed to the general influence of the epic upon 
the later poetry, while the frequent Homeric allusions, whether in 
phrase or figure, are more properly indicative of direct Homeric 
Imitation. 

Wherever the boundary line be drawn that separates what 
Aeschylus drew directly from Homer, from what he, together 
with the other poets of his time, owed indirecdy to epic poetry, 
h cannot be doubted that he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
epic poems, and that in a peculiar sense he owed to them much 
yof his inspiration and his power. Paley, it is true, in support of 
bis theory that the Homeric poems were not arranged in their 
present form until the time of Plato, has sought to prove that 
** Pindar and the tragic poets show little or no acquaintance with 
the text of Homer that has now come down to us." It has been 
impossible for us, however, in view of the facts that this inves- 
tigaUon has brought before us, to accept this statement, or to 
find the criterion by which Paley decides that the reference to 
Chryseis in Agamemnon 1439* is not an allusion to the Iliad, but 
to the Cypria ; or, still further, to admit that the passage where 
Orestes, echoing Achilles, exclaims : t/ y6p (nr* 'IX/^ | np6t nw 

AvMimv, waT€p, \ io/HTfifir&t KatfipaplaBtit | . • • iroXv;^i*aroy A» fr;^cr | rdtpop 

3mvoitmv yat \ dw^irir tlt^pfgrop^ "is the Only passage in the extant 
plays tending to show that our Iliad was known to Aeschylus." 
In the investigation that follows, the parallels have in the main 
been drawn from the Homeric poems known to us as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, but references to the Homeric hymns or to 
other epic poems that may have been known to Aeschylus under 
the name of Homer have occasionally been cited. 

* Ag. 14 J9 «»'^«' • • • X/wwr/Aw futhyfta r6» ijr» nii^ ; c£. A 369 e« d' i^w 
*ATpei6f Xfln^^Ua KoKktwipfw ; cl. A 1 10 tqq. 

• Cbo. 345 tqq. Cf. «» 30 ^ hftkif ri^ awwifuvoc. iawep ivaeotf \ 6ifi^ hi 
Tp^uir AoMfMr m2 wirfmf iwtawtlif [ r^ uiw rot Hffifioif fUw hroi^av Tlavaxatol, \ 
^ M m2 #iS ««iA /liyv c^ 4ifM* ^^Wi^ snd • a36 tqq. Vid. PsUy ad loc. 
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The traces of Homeric influence in Aeschylus that have been 
collected in this paper have been arranged in the following order : 

Part I.— Epic Forms. 

Introduction : Theories of Gerth and Eicbler. 
Enumeration of Forms : 

a. Vowel changes. 

6, Consonant changes. 

c. Epic forms of declension. 

d. Epic forms of conjugation. 

e. Prepositions. 
/. Particles, etc 

g. Quantity of syllables. 

Conclusion. 
Part II.— Epic Vocabulary. 
Part IIL^Traces of Homeric Influbncb in 

€U Syntax. 

^. Subject-matter. 

c. Style. 

1. Phrases. 

2. Figures. 

The frequent occurrence of epic forms in tragedy has given rise 
to many theories concerning their origin and the laws that govern 
their use. The first of these theories appear in the notes of the 
early commentators and in the treatises of Schneider^ and Kuehl- 
staedt,' but the work of later writers has so fully embodied all 
that is valuable in these early speculations, that detailed discus- 
sion of them is here unnecessary. Of the later treatises we shall 
select the two that seem to us to give the most careful presenta- 
tion of the two principal theories : Eichler's' for the argument 
that these forms have been introduced to meet the requirements 
of the verse, and Gerth's* for the other argument, that they were 
employed to add force, or beauty, or poetic spirit, to the style. 

Gerth bases his theory in regard to the origin of these forms 
upon the influence of lyric poetry on Greek tragedy, and claims 

> Schneider, De dialecto Sophocltt. iSaa. 

* KnehUtaedt, Obtenfttionee criticse de trsg. grsec dialecto. 183a. 
*£ichler, De formsram epicinim In Aeich. stqae Soph. ntn. 
« Gerth, Qaeettionet de Grsecae tragoediae dialecto. Cartittf Stadien, 
I.B.a69b 
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that as Ihe Doric forms of the chorus and the lyric epithets in 
anapaestic passages are due to lyric poetry, so these epic forms 
have been received, not directly from Homer, but through the 
medium of the language of the lyric poets.' Metre Gerth con- 
siders not so much a "cause of unusual forms, as a regulator to 
determine the use of forms long since a part of the general poetic 
vocabulary." The use of these forms is in each case determined 
by the epic tone of the passage. 

Eichler, on the other hand, rejecting the idea of the poetic 
force of the epic form, regards the requirements of metre as the 
chief factor in determining the forms used. "The tragic poets," 
he says, "have not used the epic forms, except where the Attic 
did not At the metre, and on -the other hand, whenever they 
could employ either Attic or epic, they have always preferred the 
Attic."' 

Acriticism that did not discuss the application of these theories 
to the diffe^'cnt forms enumerated could not be justified. We 
shall, therefore, proceed now to the enumeration and discussion of 
the various epic forms in Aeschylus, and shall give at the close 
any conclusion that we may have been able to reach in regard to 
their origin and use. For the sake of clearness we shall classify 
the forms, not according to dialect, but according to vowel 
changes, consonant changes, inflection, etc., while in our final 
discussion we shall recognize the distinction in dialect and Ihe 
possible difference between the origin of the Ionic and of Ihe 
other epic forms. 

Vowel Chances.' 



irapot. Homer uses haipBi and •m/Mf; Pindar and Aeschylus 

('ra^r. Pcrs. 990 ayaSiir itiptit (melic) ; cf. Find. Is. VI 1 1 iivpiur 

rta/mt. frtupot is the lonic form*; cf. iraip^ot in HdC. 

i<(, altl, alt'r. ktl. ■ Homer alil, altf, a<i, at- in airaur, r I09. Acsch. 

i(i, iti, el*l, aiir. Find, alil, alit, flfi', ki ()). The Occurrence of these 
four forms in Attic drama has given rise to many efforts to cstab* 
lish laws for their use. Hermann wrote alil or 6ti, as the metre 
required, while Porsoo wrote 'otl or k,i, excluding olti. 

>G«ith, lu, p. 16S. 

■ Eichler, p. £. 

* H. W. Smj^b, Soondi ind InfleclioD* at Ibe Greek Dialecli 1 Ionic, f 1 13. 



Eichler has followed Porson, and from his investigation of ihe 
metrical limitations of the word has formulated elaborate rules for 
the use of the forms. A discussion of his main prembe, however, 
is all that need concern us here. In seeking to account for the 
coexistence of forms metrically equivalent, Eichler states that 5.( 
cannot be attribulcd to the work of scribes, since they always 
insert the Homeric, not the non-Homeric form. The form a«.' 
is rather due. he thinks, to an effort to change «.V to a sound 
more pleasant and better suited to the Attic ear. If this, then, 
be the orifiin of the form, it is impossible to conceive that it 
should occur in one place and be discarded in another, and 
therefore Eichler maintains that hd should be read in every 
instance. Whatever may be said aj-ainst the nature of Eichler's 
proof, or in favor of ihe careful metrical analysis that he makes, 
the primary supposition that 5..' is a form adapted to the Attic 
car, and therefore the only form that can properly be used in 
tragedy, is open to serious objection. The fact that ».V has been 
found in Attic inscriptions until the year 361 B. C. puts an end to 
all question of the sensitiveness of the Attic ear in regard to this 
sound, and. further, properly puts this word out of ihe discussion 
of epic forms occurring in Aeschylus, d..' (3) has the undisputed 
right of an Attic form, but oT.V should be noted more carefully. 

ai.V. Prom. 428' (mel.); Pcrs. 616 (trim.); Ag. 891 (trim.); 
Sept. 856 (mel.). Eichler, after a careful discussion of the occur- 
rences of the forms, reaches this conclusion: "J« (a) and <.<'.V 
differ in this respect, that wherever either l"orm is possible «i is 
preferred, but a/.V always makes a trochee and is never read 
except before a vowel." This seems to be the usage of both 
Homer and Aeschylus, and the only exception to be noted is 
Sept. 856, where Faley and Wccklein, following M, read KlivUr, 

it j'»» Si '\x'P""' OM'^S""'- 

i,uit. Epic (Homeric) and Ionic. oi.irAttic. Aeschylusd....)'.. 
aU^i. Pindar does not use the word. <;««^t Prom. 97 (anap.), 
535 (trim.), 1042 (anap.). Prom. 472 (trim.) (MSS d.W,. Porson 
a:«0 may be cited as an example of the tendency of the scribes 
to introduce epic forms. 

ol.ri,, dcrir. Homer oltrit. Aesch. alrr6,. Find. oJ.rit. Din- 
dorf changed all cases of aUw in Aeschylus to dfr«, on the 

>C[. Cbriil, Metrlk, $13*. p. 104- 
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ground that the ot-fonn was Ionic. It has been shown,' how- 
ever, that nftnSc is an old Attic form, and therefore should no 
longer be cited as an Ionic-epic form found in Aeschylusi. The 
form occurs in Aescli. Pers. 205, Prom. 1032, Ag. 138 (niel.), 
Cho. 347, 358, Fr. 139, 157. 



(iV, t'*. Homer .V, ..V, .V/, »'». Aesch. .V C<lO- Pind. •'», •'», ,h. 
Suppl. 871 (mel.) M reads ibptliai «'* aB^ir. Paley has conjec- 
tured tiptUmir aupaii. 

(iMinu, -ttn'-u. Homer unfit, ■(*(«, «(mSc (x 349)- Aesch. 
tcntrw and (HHnM. Pind. mtm, KVfitt, itr^pH*. Pers. 761 ifitti- 
rtw«* (trim.); Sept. 330 Krou^iVo (me!.); Pers. 549 ittmouiiifa 
(mel.) ; Pers. 718 K,.^ai (mel.) ; Suppl. 660 ■•c.^ira. (mel.)- Cf. 
Sept. 353 (mel.) .ode; Prom. 761 ti¥oit>p6rar (trim.). In regard to 
Pers. 761 •(••lirmatr, it should be noted that Certh accepts /fr/iq- 
fiwTir, a conjecture made by Hermann, who also conjectured 
((tcai'HHTi* 1 but the reading of M is preserved by Wcclclein and 
by Paley. If we compare wiih this passage the occurrences of 
•wfOK in Ae.schyluH, we shall lind traces of an epic element in 
the verse of the Persae. which may be contrasted with the lyric 
of the other lines. The occurrence, however, of (iinir and kmu' 
^p»t in the lyric of Pindar shows that the use of the epic forms 19 
not confined to epic passages. 

(t'lKit, ffW. Homer f<;«.r, £«V«>f, (inar. £«Viar, ^Viw, iitiij. 
Aesch. £>;»f, £.Vnc. fiVioi. Pind. ftl-cc. fi,oc, fx'not, frVtot, iiina. 

Aesch. (•!»( Sept. 942 (mel.) ; cf. Pind. {iIhic N. VII 61. 86, IX 3, 
Fr. I (4), 4; P. IV 30, 78, 97. 333; Is. V (VI) 46, etc.; f.,V«.r N. 
V 33; P. Ill 33; £..«3«.'. Fr. 311 (378) (cf. Homer {..wW-m 
*543)- 

The following statements are made by Gcrlh' in his discussion 
of£(Z»F in the tragic poets: i) £«;*oc is rarely read, unless required 
by the metre. 3) lilm is usually found in forms of address. 
3) In three instances where there is no form of address, but 
by reason of an antithesis the word is emphasized, (limi is 
read. Two examples are cited where the Ionic form occurs, 
although not necessitated by the metre: O. C. 938 (where 
Eichlcr and Jebb adopt the reading of the Vat. faVo*) and I. T. 798. 
In these passages Gerth finds an explanation of the long form in 



an opposition between gfW and £tr«., and maintains that "the 
poetic form was admitted only when it was favored by the 
demands of metre or diction, but was admitted in such a way that 
from the very collocation of the word a certain force arose, and a 
dignity worthy of the r.irer form." It must be noted, however, 
that all antithetical forms occurring in a part of the verse where a 
short syllable is required must be left unemphasized, c. g. Sept. 
925, where, although the' verse allows the long form, the corres- 
pondence of strophe and antistrophe demands the short : ^t 

Eichler maintains that the form £.;.« is not used unless required 
by the metre, and explains its comparaiively rare occurrence m 
trimeter by showing that f.«- is limited to the arsis of the ist. 
3d and 5ih feet, and that even there, since the thesis in the 3d, 
4th and 6th feet must be short, the only possible forms are f.:w. 
£«;»D», (•:>'• and {<;»'. He does not admit the possible exception 
to the law in the use of f«-- in vocatives where the form is not 
required by the metre, and omits all mention of 1. T. 79S. a 
passage which does not, it is true, come directly within the limits 
of his investigation, but it is important for the discussion.' 

The only conclusion that seems possible is the statement of 
Jebb in a note on Oed. Tyr. 1418 (cC note on O. C. 1014): 
"Metrical convenience usually decided what form was to be 
employed in tragedy, but even where the metre admitted f'". 
fiur, was adopted as the first word of an address (1. T. 798)." 

,«.-« »«■«. Homer nyU. .r««. Aesch. ^hb, ««.■«. Pind. W-. 
Ag. 105 «™«;.. (mel.). Cho. 631 w»!«s: Paley. following 
M, reads i,v.o^'. but Heath and otlier editors read m-.iofS', the 
form required by the metre if correspondence with the strophe is 
to be maintained. Sdiulze.' following Hermann's theory that the 



first syllabic ol the epic i< 



;ver occurs in Homer' under the 
ictus (i. e. in the arsis), considers that nnitruu and similar forms 
have found their way into tragedy by an inaccurate imitation of 
the Homeric forms. It has been shown,' however, that the 
Homeric absence of ictus from the ™.. of »r..'- may have been 
" purely an accident of convenience in composition." so that the 
occurrence of the long forms in tragedy may justly be regarded 
simply as parallel to other imiution of epic forms by tragic poets. 

' Sehulie. QaM-iionti Epk»e, p. I79- 



' Meitlerhan*. Giammttik dcr tllUchen InichnfteD, {14 a, 1 
II 678, B, 38 (378/366 8. C). 
■G«nk, QaiMt. it Gnte. tng. dialccia, fii. 



S) C. I. A. 



'EiebUr, p. It B. 

•i 361 i* cited M »n eaception. 'Jel>b, Anlig. 11*6. 
'For (be origin of the lotmi •<« Monro, Homeri 
Sm]rili,l<wlcDlsl«ct,lMi. 
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Gramin.. A pp., p. fi6i 



The followine epic forms of ,.;, should be noled. „J, is found 1 

often in JHSS, but it is rejected by the editors ; ►^i, (M) Pers. 19 ! 

»nd .^..■, (M) Pers. 370 are also rejected ; .j,, is found only in 1 

the chorus, Suppl. 744 („•„ Meineke) {cf. Eur. I. A. a^f).' '{> 

*A^T^,. This Ionic form occurs once in Homer, B 806, is 1 

&«quent in Herodotus, and is found Jwice in tragedy, Aesch. j 

Pers. 556 (melic), Eurip. Elec. 119 (meiic).' ' .1 

r and ... J 

M.V.. Homer ;»™. Aesch. ,M™, !ei,^ Pers. 773 (trim.). ." 

M s «»™. has been changed to a.,, by the second hand. Brunck i 

read ,fiA,„, a reading adopted by Wecklein (Leipzig, 1801). i 

Filey read Mum.' ^ 

K^. Homer i.;^™. a.i^,., i™^,, J.,,;, tif.. Aeschylus ' 

»•,»,, (o^-, ).,„• (Suppl. 846) (mel.), lif,. Pind. »..>,„. «.;,„,. j 

to«p6r. Soup,-, tipv. In compounds: Homer hvp,„r^i, i 343; | 
i™,Kri,.rJ, E 645, 650, E 45. etc.; J.,ra«„j, Hom. h. 8. 3. Aesch. j 

*op.'<,««,, aop.:f,«t, A,p„„„y^.. A,;,™irM, top^^i^t. 3op.V,,,r<.f, elC, i 

&.,».»t™, Pers. 85 (mel.), l.v„„„ Sept. !7S (trim.) (Dind. for 
'••/"V^ij/ of MSS), a«,.,,.,,;, Cho. 365 (mel.) (M Vm". Blomf. 
l^r met grat.). Pind. J.pm.., Ncm. HI 60, VII 9. 

Gerth* explains the occurrence of the Ionic form in io,jpiA^„ 
and similar adjectives by the inherent force of the compound 
word, which, he thinks, easily assumes a form peculiar to poetry. 
Putting aside all criticism of the nature of such an explanation it 
remains to be shown wherein «..,;.»„„ Pers. 85, has more poetic 
force than S.p,„s,^ Cho. 159: or, 10 lake an eiampie from a 
lync poet, in what the poetic feeling of Sept. 178 „.>. ,,i .,-„ 
i^vpimixB' dy»«> fci^r, is greater than that of Nem. Ill 60 S^pa 

n wporiAMHH 1(01 tpvyiir. 

' Cf. Kahnet-BU», I 463. 

•The following ]„„i.m. not oc«»r,i„g |a lIo„tr m.y be no.rd : -A^^^ 

H.™«„ .nd We.i Ti.^ d,V^,f. Cf. .«,«<,^ „ Ionic (or™ no, found I. 
Homer. Aew:!,. prom. 138. io8j. .091. Cf. Pind. fr. 217 (jjo). 
XXw'i' "** " ''' *•""''"«"■ B""ie«. IV 34Si W«ckc,n.E,l. K. Z. 
•Gerth, f 1 1. 



Eichler, in discussing the occurrence in Aeschylus of iepis, top;, 

toptl instead of So^aror, topan, ioipaTOr, Saipari, Of Sovp6r, iovpi, malces 

the following Statements': i. The poets always prefer the shorter 
of two possible forms. 2. iopCt, Inpi, Sapti are peculiarly suited to 
iambic verse. 3. Sopani, Stipar, arc omitted because they cannot 
occur in iambic verse except when the arsis is composed of two 
syllables, a resolution that Aeschylus and Sophocles avoid. 
4. The ou of ioiparat was perhaps too Ionic. 5. All will g'ant 
that the tragic poets would have preferred tiparot and Sipan to 
ievpoc and Sovpi, if metrically equivalent. From these state- 
ments it is clear that iopii and topi are the forms to be preferred, 
but it is difi^cult to see why tovpot should be excluded as "too 
Ionic," when ^ilrot and roiaet are admitted ; and it should further 
be noticed that neither SDi'jKiror nor doupJc is metrically impossible 
in iambic trimeter. From the material at command it is impos- 
sible to deduce any definite law as to the use of the different 
forms. It is, however, worthy of notice that of the three com- 
pounds of the Word occurring in the Homeric vocabulary, two 
are found in Aeschylus in the same form.' 

Kaipet, lopor. Homer taipot, Koipii, AeSCh. itopot, iiipl, Koi-pa; 
Koipa. Pind. Kovpoi. In Aeschylus toZpor is found only in com- 
pounds. iaivpo$vpa Ag. 1513 (mel.); toCpa Sept. 149 (mel.). 

Iteuret, luifot. Homer peirct. AcsCn. poyot, paivot- Pmd. pifar, 
poZni. Prom. 804 powu'jr (trim.). In Prom, 543 (mel.) tSif yr«Mf 
ir<'jS(t SvMovt iTyav, Wecklcin conjectures pativuii for liiij. 

Although the long form fLoumt occurs but once in Aeschylus, 
and there in a compound word, it is quite frequent in the other 
tragedians,' and has become a centre for much of the discussioa 
about the use of Ionic diphthongs in tragedy. In regard to 
these forms Gerth makes the following statements; i. The 
common form pimt is admitted wherever the metre will allow, . 
3. The statement of Kuehlstacdt, that the long form ^ovtot is not 
used without some strong mental emotion, has been disproved. 
In Tr. 373, O. C. 991 there is no such condition, while in many 
places that bear marks of mental excitement the form ^int is 
read. 3. The position which, by the requiremeati of the metre, 

* Eichler, p. 17 iq. 

* tovp(ii}.«T6( Pert, S5, Homer, B 64J1 iopvoBrv^ Cho. 1J9, Hon, h. 8, 3, 
*A]'>x 1J76; El. Jji I Ant. 30S, joS, 70J, 941; O. R, 304, 1418) 0. C. 

87St93'i Traeh. 177, nog; Ftig. 434 (416)1 Kl. 117, ijsj Trmeb, sjSt 
Pbil. 183: Eur, I. T, 157. 
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the word holds in the verse skives it a certain force and an accent 
that render it emphatic. For this reason is found o^ /itfvor dkkd, not 
U pmmmf iXka^ for no rare or unusual form would be found where 
no special emphasis was demanded. This is illustrate<i by the 
following examples of /A«Oyor taken from anapaestic or lyric songs: 
Soph. EL 153, Tr. 959, PhiL iZ^ 

Eichler, in his treatment of the forms, states the theory of 
Kuehlstaedt with Ellendt's refutation of it, and adds that the use 
of ^ pl999 aXX^ may have been a mere matter of chance, and 
should not be pressed as a proof, since it occurs but once in the 
tragedies of Sophocles.' His own conclusions are as follows: 
I. ^omr is found only when the metre demands the long form. 
Hence in iambic trimeter it occurs only where its first syllable 
ialls in the arsis. 2. /lovvot is more frequent than fy'imn since 
/MVMT, beginning with a single consonant, can have its first 
syllable in any arsis but the last, while ^ir- can occur only in the 
arses of the first, third and fifth feet 3. /««vyof is rarer than 
/i^Mff since only four forms (fiovvor , /Aovyor, /a«vmi, /lovyt) are possible 
when the syllable ^mw is in the arsis of the first, third or fifth 
foot. 4* The absence of the long form from the melic portions 
of the tragedies of Aeschylus is probably a matter of chance. If 
the epic form was admitted into the trimeter, there could be no 
reason for excluding it from the chorus. 

ry i^of. Homer yovvor. Aesch. i^S^or , iwvrer. Pmd. p690ff 

Aesch. Suppl. 684 (mel.) wov^mif d' ivnik. Dindorf claims 
that wiwmv is allowed by the metre, but the correspondence between 
strophe and antistrophe would not then be preserved. 

•iA^^Mvofy ^Xofifpoff. Homer ovX^^por. Aesch. ovX^^mmt, A^/ccvor. 
Find. Mi6iu999. Prom. 397 (mel.). C£ oX — uk : »Xf <ruH^frw Homer, 
c 510; MXf^iQUEOf Sept 730 (mel.). 

{^vM^poff Ag. 495 (trim.). Homer o^por ' boundary.' Aesch. i^. 
PiixL ^off. 

rtfimfU Prom. X, 807, is sometimes referred to oCpor, but tj^X*- 
m^^>y^Km¥fi9i. Here we have t^X^v and the adjective ending •/»#* 

Contraction. 

It is difficult to formulate laws in reference to contraction in 
Homer, but it may be said in general that the open forms are the 
rule, the contracted the exception; and, further, that when con- 
tractioii occurs it follows the laws generally adopted in Attic 

»PWl. 55$. 
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Greek, except that ce and ««v generally give cu. In the time of 
Aeschylus, however, the contracted forms are the rule, and any 
open forms that have no parallels in Attic inscriptions of the 
period may be assigned to the influence of the epic language 
upon the lyric and tragic poets. In Aeschylus contraction follows 
the laws adopted in Attic Greek, except in two insunccs, where 
<+o>€w and «+ov>€u: Prom. 122 (anap.) ciiroixwvw; Prom. 645 
(trim.) wmK,viu.a, \ cf. » 55. /> 534- It should be noted, however, 
that €+o>€v is the regular contraction in contemporary Ionic 

Greek. . . 1 

The following uncontracted forms occur m Aeschylus. 

Suppl. 39 nfrd' a€«A^i»r tVi/J^Hu (anap.), MSS. The metre, 
however, allows the contracted form which was adopted by 
Hermann. Cf. Pind. N. IV 2X ; O. X 28 ai'«ir. It should further 
be noted that a+c was contracted in prose by the time of 
Aeschylus.* and that elsewhere in the tragedies •+# suffer 
contraction, e. g. itfXor, WXor ; Suppl. 1034, Prom. 257, etc. 

4S€^.' Ag. x6 (trim.), 709 (mel.), 1021 (mel.). 

In Homer c+a very rarely become 17 ; cf. a 384, 9 20X. Aeschy- 
lus has the following uncontracted forms : Ji«a r Eum. 506 (Schutz 
for MSS Jiccr') (mel.); &x*a Cho. 4»9 (mel.); flAca Pers. 269 
(mel.) ; fifUrta Suppl. 463 (trim.) ; «»#« Prom. 184 (mel.) ; wa$^a 
Suppl. 112 (mel.); lUkw Pers. 276 (mel.) ; T:k€a Suppl. 123 (meL). 

iyaw6(Ka Sept. 849 (doubtful emendation for MSS tt^yi»m99^a) ; 
rtoiro^/a Pers. 945 (mel.), conj.; /^a Suppl. 123 (mel.); ai,/*4«rX.^a 
Ag. X29 (mel.); O. Muller for MSS 9 (cf. correspondmg hne of 
strophe xii ir/ia«rop*); ynt^a Pen. X7X (rod.). Ct Pindar, <«/Nf- 
^W* O. XII 2, etc. 



Pers. 317 wftffnfptj (Porson iro/i^pf)* 

^C. L A. I 1, B I ; Monro, Homeric Gram., |37*. 
• H. W. Smyth, Ionic Uislect, I305, 1. 
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^c^/M«i Homer ^^Bpa^ Aescb. Pen. 497 (trim.) ^i$pw. Here 
the open form is necessary for the metre. Ag. 310 (mel.), M 
pmBpout b ptiBpou. Verrall^ reads pec-, but says tbe word is to be 
pronounced pcc% Paley, J. H. Schmidt, and most other editors 
read ^t-. Cf. Find. fiiiBpo, O. IX 18, XIII 36; N. IX 9; Is. IV 

(V)33. 

Homer has very few cases of the contraction of c +0.' Aescb. 
Sept 834 TfffWof (mel.); Suppl. 885 fipmot (mel.); Sept. 937 
MUMOf (meL); Cbo. 6x6 xfi^^^^dft^oiauf (mel.); Pers. 159 xfi*^*^' 
wrAfuvt (mel.); Pers. 8x Kvwtw (mel.), Blomf. ovr; Pers. 96 
c^rmof (meL), M, c^crovr Poiton, c^crwr Hermann; cf. Pind. 
XoXcrof 0. 1 78, N. X 60, etc In verbs : Pers. 64 rpfuo^at (anap.) ; 

CC Pind. «XoMorrai P. IX 47, o^j^Worrcf P. V 85. 

In Homer very few caseis of contraction of c +» occur.* In 
Aescb. the following instances of open forms may be cited: Sept 
368 akytmw (mel.) ; Suppl. 14 axi^tp (anap.), Ag. 1558 (lyric anap.) ; 
Sept 949 dj^ftHT (meL), MSS, Blomf. oAycW, Herm. ax^W, adopted 
by Paley; SuppL 64 ^^W (meL); Sept. 234 di/<r/i«yfW (mel.); 
Prom. 895 Xcxt*»y (mel.) ; Ag. 50 X«x<*»r (anap.) ; Sept 941 mimW 
(meL) ; Sept 563 TntBimp (mel.) ; Sept SB rtix^^w (mel.) ; Eum. 
742 rfvx<<^y (trim.), cf. Fr. 179; Pers. 992 lUkiw (mel.). The 
following instances occur where «m must be read : Ag. 146 cnXifli 
(meL) ; Sept 973 axiup (mel.) ; Suppl. 430, Sept 99 fip^rtmp (mel.lf; 
Sept x6o aoMup; Sept 865 on^^W (anap.); SuppL 475 rux^'ttw 
(trim.) ; Sept xox art^tit^p (mel.) ; Sept. 329 ^aoimw (meL) ; Eum. 
265 luikimp (meL); Sept. 974 aacX^W (mel.); Ag. 150 mimW 
(mel.). Tbe form •#«» is found in j(en. Ages, x, 22 rnximp, and 
in Hell. 2, 4, 2X, 40 «f/idfW, but it is to be noticed that in Attic 
inscriptions no cases of the open f« occur.* /laryfW Ag. X493, is 
the only case of monosyllabic cm in this verb. ^ 

Aescb. Prom. X22 Mlaoixptwrw (anap.). The following uncon* 
tracted forms are to be noted : xaXcr«v Cho. 686 (epic x^^^*^ oc 
jlfsXc^Mff) ; woBimwtu Pers. 542 (anap.). 
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0+f remain uncontracted in adjectives that end in o«tf, m^m, 
o€9. Sept 300 (meL), Prom. 281 (anap.), Pers. 1053 (meL), 
Prom. 406 (meL), SuppL X045 (meL), Ag. 698 (mel.), Cho. 468 
(mel.), Sept. 348 (mel.), 755 (meL), SuppL 844 (meL), Cho. 592 
(mel.). Suppl. 557 (mel.), Ag. 699 (meL), Fr. 66. Cf. Pind. O. 
IV 7; P. I 9a; O. IX XX ; Is. IV 63. 

0+0. 
Sept 493 wpirp6op (trim.), 511 (trim.) (with this contrast Prom. 

917 wvpwwovp (trim.)) ; dQfnfa6op SuppL 182 (trim.) ; dfuifiriroo* SuppL 

543 (meL); piop Prom. X63 (meL); wp6poop SuppL 969 (anap.); 
w6o¥ Cho. 742 (trim.); dMpoow Pers. 94 x (mel.); olmpiBpoov Ag. 56 
(anap.) ; ^w/fooif SuppL 585 (mel.). diairXooy Pers. 382 (trim.) ; 
contrast HxtrXow Pers. 385 (trim.). Cf. Pind. irXi^^wr O. VII 32; 
wvpiwpoa fr. x68 (conj.).^ Wecklein has shown that the open forms 
are not limited to the chorus, but are used whenever the metre 
requires their presence.' 

irv/>iry«{ov Prom. 37X (trim.); apriwp6ovt Ag. X46 (mel.); bopv^^wt 
Suppl. 985 (trim.) ; ifH0ii6ov Sept. 532 (trim.) ; tu$o$p6w Sept. 332 
(mel.); BtitAoBpSovt Ag. 1409 (meL>; itakkipp6ou Pers. 20X (trim.). 
CL Pind. tvir6p6inf p. IV 63, etc. 

O + Oi. 

dopvaooit Sept X25. The open form is read in M and retained 
by Wecklein, but the metre requires -oir. wo\v6p6oii SuppL 820 
(mel.) ; oXXo^^r SuppL 973 (anap.) ; dinX6iH Fr. 33, Dind. 

Consonant Chances. 



> Vcmll, Ag. SIC and Appendix It 
'Monro, U c 



' Monro, Horn. Gram., I378, i. 
^Meitterhant, I51 «, 14. 
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irroXcff. Homer inJXir, irroXir, wTo\U$po¥, wrtXiwopBot, wTtXiw6p6iOi. 
Aesch. trdXftf, imSXif , irroXifr(Sp^i7f , uroXiiro/i^f. Pind. wrfXir, mroXu^pov, 

troklwopeof. Aescb. wr6kif Suppl. 699 (meL), Sept. 338 (meL); 
Sept. 6, 250, Ag. 595 (trim.), Eum. 10x5 (mel.) «irA wr^tp; Eum. 

79 (trim.) trorl imJXiF (cL Sept. 346 (mel.), M irorl imJXir «' Spwpa 

wvfr^u, reuined by Wecklein. The emendation of Oberdick, 

^CL Pr. 1087 avrlmww (anap.) ; Ag. 146 avriirv^vr. 
'Wecklein, Aetchyleiache Studien. Ag. 14. 
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vpAn d' ^/NMMi m/pyimr was adopted by Paley) ; Sept 483 (met.) 

M, rrrfXffi ; Sept. 844 (mel.) a/i^ vrvSXur; Sept. 561 (trim.) vr^ irrAiy ; 
Sept. 1x4 (mel.) wtftL irroXiv; M^vroXtt Eum. 687 (trim.); cXrWroXir 

Ag. 689 (mel.); a/i«lHWToku Cho. 75 (mel.); irfp<r<frroXir Pen. 65 
(meL); irroXiirop^ Ag. 472 (mel.); irrokiwop6ot Ag. 783 (anap.) 
(cf. wrokifMmf MSS, Suppl. 82 (mel.) ; Robortelli wtXifiov). 

Dindorf, after citing the occurrences of imOur given above, 
states that the poetic form is employed by the poets whenever 
the metre requires it. It should be noticed, however, that in the 
compound adjectives irroXiir<Sp^ Ag. 472, wToklwop6ot Ag. 783, the 
double consonant is not metrically necessary. rrrfXAf is found on 
Thessalian, Cyprian and Arcadian inscriptions, and TX^irrAf/A^r on 
Boeotian. The form is probably Fan-Hellenic, but is used in 
Aeschylus as an epic reminiscence. 



o^tfip, apfiiip. Homer a/>^v. Aesch. o^y. Ag. 260, 861, 1231 ; 
Cho. S02; Suppl. 283, 487. 951, 952 (trim.): Suppl. 393, 644 
(meL); Eum. 737 (trim.). apfni¥ is not attested in Attic inscrip- 
tions until 378 B. C; in fifth-century inscriptions there is no 
record of the word. In literature Jp/Mfv first appears in Plata' 
Whether Spa^ be an old Attic form or Ionic, it cannot be definitely 
as an epic form occurring in Aeschylus. 



atf"- 



Kfiatrai* Homcr icriam Y 2X6; KKTiaav X 263. Aesch. ktivqu 
Find. i$en99a and c«riaa. Pers. 289 itrwvaw (mel.) is quoted by 
Gerth as an epic form. In this case, however, it should be noted 
that M reads ixnaw. Boeckh suggested Uriaaw, in order to 
keep the responsion with the strophe, and read tCmdat KKTia^w for 
Ikn^ay dhuiat of the MSS. This reading, adopted by Heimsoeth 
and Teuflel-Conradt, presupposes that Aeschylus, like Euripides 
(Or. 929; I. A. 397, 807) and Sophocles (Tr. 563), believed that 
t^MT vuli^<HS, arbus was used also in the sense of cvWrir uxor, and 
thus may be a case of false etymology. Dindorf, however, has 
timhat ixn^nw, from tim orbus, Wecklein, in his Greek edition 
of the Peruie (Leipzig, X89X), reads Ixrivar cArai^ff, following 
WeiL In Cho. 350 M has «nV<raff, which was changed to «W#af 
by Robortelli and the later editors. The state of the text ixi 

>CL Udd. and Scott, a/wfuk 
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both pasaaKCS is too uncertain to esublish the use of the epic 

form in Aeschylus. „. j - , 

t,,». Homer fo.,. «»».*. Aesch. &r.». «*»... P"«>' f*-' *";! ' 

The form with «r occura but once in Aeschylus, Pers. 864 O"*'}- 
t699ot. Homer TAr<».r,«J<n»r.To<raAr«.,T..<«>5To»,««rwr.f. Aesch. 

tAt... tAtt.*. r«r««r«.. r«r.Cr.». Find. ri^^,ri,<^, r«r«5<rj., t^«««. 

Ag. 140 TAr^r (mel.) (so M ; rAr.. f. h.). As regards the .r- 
forms, it is interesting to note that Sophocles uses ^^w* m 
iambics. Euripides in lyrics only. whUe Aeschylus never employs 
this form of the word. 

Declehsion. 
First declension. Dative plural -b*., -.•».. -«.». Homer -b««. 
-«,.. -a« (3 cases). .„« b used after vowels and ^ « **" " 
after consonants, e. g. tfcjau. 305. Oim^ /» 53°. P«ndar has only 
forms in -«r.. Aesch. -««. -B«r.. -r. M reads tmt. m ^^. 
Prom, in; ^in,^ Sept. 603 ; N,arrs<r. Sept. 460; -f '\»'' J"«- 
189. Ag. 654: »£X»-. Cho. 569; l<.^' Eum- 703.* A^Aough 
the occurrence of the form -„•. in Attic inscriptions of the fifth 
century B. C.« may properly exclude it from the d»cus..on of 
epic forms in tragedy, a few points m regard o .t should be 
noticed here. Wecklein. Dindorf and Paley. following the con- 
jectures of Blomfield. read -«« in all the instances c.ted above. 
Gerth. in his discussion of the forms, admits that *ey are o^d 
Attic words, but claims that in certain passages in which they 
occur, they are the result of a distinctively epic spirit. He 
supports his view by quotations from Aristophanes, Equites 197. 
aooVAves 867.978; Pax 1064. where the form occurs in pas»ges 
that imitate what he calU "vatidnia vatumque gravitatem. It 
seems, however, improbable that in Cho. 569 "' «*»»»»• ^ ^' 
My^ the epic spirit should demand -^"'"•^.''J*!"^*^^^^". 
was strong enough to necessitate N,.'<rTB».. but to let w«X«». remain. 
If these forms are to be cited at all as Homeric forms in tragedy, 
they should be regarded as unconscious epic reminiscences. 
Moreover, their occurrence in ArUtophanes and m Attic injcnp. 
tions of the fifth century removes any <>^J««»o",*« admittmg 
them as lawful form, in Attic tragedy. We should, then. i««i 

> All th. fona. q«0Ud .ecnr in If Inieter. ,!««««, ,^-r.i 

..,.1: Thr.. ««...«. C.««d i» Attic l..criptJo«.. Jfl'T'' 2f''' 

*Cf. Crth, p. m6. 
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with the MSS, but should not res^ard the form as dwtinctively 
epic. 

Second declension. Genitive singular -eio. Homer -mo (-00), 
•••V. Aesch. -ocoy ••»• Pind. -om, -ov. tlpvwppoto Pers. xo8 (mel.) ; 
flrvniiioM Pers. 864 (mel.) (irv/M^poM Elegies 4,). Cf. Pind. O. VI 
57» 64. xoo, 104; O. VII 14, etc. 

Third declension. Genitive singular •tot. Aesch. dipwt Ag. 
942 (trim.), where the epic form is not necessary for the metre, 
but seems to have been carried by the epic word into the verse. 
CL Pind. O. XII xx rip^iw', O. XII 8 irp<i(iof ; fr. 78 iroXiof. For 
for from stems in -cr see Contraction.^ Genitive plural -#««»• 
See Contraction.' Dative plural -co* at. Aesch. tiwkaMaai Pers. 
277 (meL) ; /SapcSc^^i Pers. 554 (mel.) ; fitXuaai Pers. 1022 (mel.) ; 
p*^99% Suppl. 780 (mel.) ; ^%fyah€aaw Suppl. 1044 (mel.) ; iitpAw^aoi 
SuppL 89 (mel.). CI Pind. O. VI 76 (kavv^wnw; O. VII 10 

f«MNTff<rfftr; O. VII 93 xaplncauf, etc. 

Declension of special words, aptfp. Homer i^ip Mp6f, etc; 
oM^ flMpoff, etc. Aesch. dpip Mp6t, etc.; Mpu^ Suppl. 426 (mel.). 

Pind. iSnyp dpdpit, etc.; ampmv p. V 22; dpiptt P. IV X73* ro««vf« 

Homer rmcfvr, nMc^ff, etc In Aeschylus the following epic forms 
appear: ren^Mr Ag. 728 (mel.); rottjiat Eum. 270 (mel.) was read 
by Auratus for rmc/ar of the MSS, and is adopted by Wecklein. 
Paley reads romar.* In Pers. .63 (anap.), 580 (mel.) the rare form 
vMMff occurs, in support of which the only authority is XaX«id#cf ^ in 
an inscription of 445 B. C. This is doubtful inscriptional evidence, 
since the forms in -ccr of the next century have been shown to be 
new formations, not genuine survivals. The forms in -99, Pers. 24, 
44 /SaoiX^f , Ag. 230 fipaS^s, cannot be found in Homer, and must 
be accounted old Attic forms intermediate between Homeric -$#» 
axid Attic fir. 'ErrdcXcfc Sept. 39 (trim.). Proper names in -xX^ 
are declined in Homer -xX^or, -cX^, etc. The history of -cX^r 
names on the inscriptions shows that the open forms are Attic as 
well as epic The following is the testimony of Attic inscription : 
contract forms appear VII-VI c B. C; open forms VI-IV c B. C; 
cootract (otmM only, III c B. C 

The following epic forms of noCr appear in Aeschylus : 
SuppL 744 (meL) (Meineke War). 1^ M Pers. X9 (anap.) 
and wqymU M Pers. 370 (trim.) are rejected by the editors. In 
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*CI. p. l4,r-t-o. 
•CC Pind. P. IV 110 
«C L A. IV t; «. 57. 



'Cf. p. 14, C-t-M. 

var. rw^M^ I P* VI 42 rmtM^t^w var. rmtUvm. 



r«rard to the admission of the Doric forms (e. g. -i* Pers. xg) 
[Sre is no absolute criterion. In general it may. however, be 
said that they are found in the chorus and m lync anapaesu. 
while they are not excluded from anapaests of the parodos. 
'luin*. The epic genitive 'Aldw from 'Air is found m Prom. 433 

^"Article The nominative plural masculine, m'. occurs in Pers. 
568. 584 (mel.). Sept 295. 898 (mel.). Pers. 424 (trim.) ; ct rofrv 
Pers 1002 (mel.); ri,„ Cha 418. 953 (mel.). WhUe the form 
r^ occurring in a chorus may be Doric in origin, an msunce of 
the form in trimeter may point to Homeric reminiscence. 

Pronouns. 

.tMM. Sept. 156 (mel.); cf. Pind. Is. I 5a; VI (VII) 49. etc. 
.i6\l Sept. 141 (mel.;. 264 (trim.). Pers. 218 (mel.). 696 (meL). 
Ag. 882 (mel.). Cho. 707 (trim.). Suppl. 205 (tnm.). 373 (mel.). 
387 (trim.). 474 (trim.). 507. 740 (trim.). 815, 823 (mel.), 9^ 
Sm.). 939 (trim.). Eum. .03 (trim ) (Hermann^. • "8 3<^. 
796. 895 (trim.) ; cf. Pind. Ne. I 4 ; !»• HI 5 : Ne. VII 2. ir«»» 
Kom. 12 (trim.). *,,. Eum. 620 (trim.); cC O. VIII 15 ; I*. V 
(VI) 19. etc. ftf.r Suppl. 67 (mel.). .J Ag. 1147 (mel.), cf. 
Pind. fN. VII 25; .IN. Ill 39. etc ,uw„h th* 

„., r.». The usual form in the tragedians is w. although the 
Homeric form ^ occurs in the Medicean MS of Aeschylus m the 
following cases: Cho. 622 (mel.). 79t (mel.). Sept. 4W (me-), 
Eum. 631 (trim.). Dindorf. following Brunck and Blomfield, 
reads «» in every instance, and attf ibutes ,^ to the alterations of 
the scribes. Paley reads ^u- >n Cho. 622 and SepL 454. and ~. In 
the other two lines, but gives no reason for the disunction made. 

Gerth' stetes as his opinion that an epic word metrically 
equivalent to .«- would not be used unless it was needed to give 
color or dignity to the passage Finding no su<A demand for the 
form in the passage, cited, he agree, with the editor, m rqectmg 

'^Eichler' regards ».» as an Attic form for the Ionic and epic ,ur, 
and will not admit an Ionic in«ead of an Attic form unle* the 

metrerequire.it. , , ,. t ^f»i.* 

In Older to investigate the question further the usage of the 

poeu of the period should be compared. To the four case, of 
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iu» given in the MSS of Aeschylus, forty-seven cases of pw must 
be opposed. Pindar at first sight would seem to present very 
similar conditions, since but five cases of iu9 are quoted by 
Rumpel's Lexicon, and about ninety cases of nv. Moreover, four 
of these five cases have been emended ^y Mommsen to m. Upon 
the examination of the MS readings it is found, however, that in 
about half the cases there is MS authority for fuw, in thirty-six 
for IU9 only, and in twenty-three for ^ay and nr, while in thirty- 
seven there is authority for nw only. Mommsen/ after detailed 
textual criticism of the passages in which the form occurs, and a 
study of the relative value of the manuscripts, concludes that the 
best authority favors hit, although /iiv is found in some of the best 
MSS of the Olympian odes. Pindar, according to his opinion, 
used the Doric form, not the epic; and the occurrence of luw in 
the MSS he would explain by the similarity between m and N 
when written in undals. A consideration of the ardficial literary 
dialect of Pindar, which includes epic, Ionic and Doric forms 
alike, cannot be undertaken here, but a question mi^ht well be 
nused as to the propriety of excluding ^r, when c^tr, genitives in 
-M«, and many other epic forms occur as well as the regular Attic 

Whatever the conclusion reached as to Pindar's use of the 
word, it seems unreasonable that, when individual cases of f^cr, 
romimw and Other epic forms are allowed in Aeschylus, ^y should 
be excluded merely because it happens to be metrically equivalent 
to Mr, especially when other epic forms are read that are not 
necessitated by the metre. 

9^i9i9, Homer a^lmv, «^V. Pind. «^'aiy, or^. Aesch. o-^W, 
#^ aiiow Prom. 481 (trim.); ^V Prom. 252, 457 (trim.); Fr. 
155. In Pers. 759 (trim.) occurs the only case in Aeschylus of 
the freer use of ^^V for oL 

r^<, a>^af. Homer ^ar, ^ (5 times). In Aeschylus 9^ is 
used for aMr, a^r, a^ovtt «*rdr. o^f occurs in Prom. 443 (trim.). 
^, plural as in Homer, occurs in Sept. 630 (md.), 739 (mel.), 
788 (mel.), 1002 (mel.)» 864 (anap.), Suppl. 507 (md.). 

Possessive pronouns, ofi^r. The following instances of iiUf 
should be noticed: Sept 417 (md.), 654 (trim.), Cho. 438 (md.), 
437 (md.), Suppl. 105 (md.), 322 (trim.). In Eum. 440 M AitiSfl 
(trim.), Dind. writes f/i^, since the metre permits ^ — . Accord- 

^Mofliflitea, Neat JahrbOcher far Pbilologie, 83, p. 44. Cf. Dyroff» 
8clMs*s Beitrige sar gr. Syntsxt Heft X, pp. isj, 124. 
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ing to Dindorf, dfiSt is equivalent to f/A^r, but a/i^r ss ^furtpof is to 
be regarded as a doubtful tragic usage. The examples of 4^ ss 
^/Jrtpet usually cited are Cho. 428 and 437.' In each of these 
cases, however, another interpretation is quite possible. iS^»-^ 
itupa (428) *my head' seems the natural expression for the leader 
of the chorus to use in the speech beginning 7co^ (433), while 
a/tap x^P^ i'^ ^^^ speech of Orestes (437) may quite as well refer 
to his own hands as to those of himself and of his sister Elektra. 
Unless the use of o/ior = fi/Urtpof can be definitivdy proved, afUt 
must be regarded as an Attic form, and should be omitted in the 
enumeration of epic forms in Aeschylus, rf or. Homer ait and 
rtot. Aesch. aof and rt6f. Pind. a6f and rc^. Prom. 162 (md.), 
Sept. J05 (md.). Of ss suus. Dindorf dtes Sept. 641 (trim.) and 
Eum. 367 (mel.), but the first is a very doubtful passage and 
probably interpolated. In Suppl. xoo (mel.) 9^1^ ^ ^piptntat w 
is Paley's emendation of MSS ({luvop ^, and is supported by the 
scholiast's comment, i(«wpa(€ t6p aKow6¥ iavrov, Ut occurs only in 
Fr. 281 (Plat Rep. 383 A), where it is probable that Plato, in 
quoting, changed an original cfuSr to the third person i6t. In Pers. 
12, CxuKtp Up was read by Meineke, but &x^m mot seems better. 
Cf. Pind. i69 O. X 38; P. II 91, etc. 

Relative pronoun. The article is used as a relative in Ag. 526, 
642 (trim.), Cho. 605 (mel.), Eum. 336, 918 (mel.), Suppl. 170 
(mel.), 265 (trim.), 305 (trim.), 699 (md.), Sept. 37 (trim.). It 
should be noticed that in every instance except Cho. 605 (where 
the whole line is doubtful) the law formulated by Monro for the 
Homeric usage holds good. "The article when used as a relative 
must follow the noun or pronoun to which it refers ; whereas a 
relative clause often precedes." ' This usage points dearly to the 
original paratactic construction, in which the form appeared as a 
demonstrative. 

o^rf is found in Homer, Pindar, Ionic prose and tragedy. 
Pers. 297 (trim.), 762 (trim.), Eum. X024 (trim.), 25 (trim.). The 
form also occurs in the following mdic passages: Prom. 5561 
Sept. 140, 752, Z055, P^fs* >6» 42* 397» Ag. 50, 357, zx22| Cho. 
6x5, Eum. 922, Suppl. 49, 63, 560. Cf. Pind. O. II 39; Is. VII 
40, etc 

o0-irf/>. Homeric forms of Inrtp are found in Pers. X002 reiVc^ 
(md.), Cha 4x8, 953 (mel.) ; ratrc/) Pers. 779 (trim.). 



> KabnerBUtt, I 602. 



* Monro, Horn. Grtm., |36a (1). 
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Article as a demonstrative. Sept. 17, 197, 385, 509 (trim.), 912 
(meL), Ag, 1478 (anap.). Eum. 2, 7, 137, 690 (trim.)» 174. 33^. 
7S5. S15 («neL), Suppl. 358, 439 (trim.). 97© (anap.), 1047 (mel.), 
Prom. 234 (trim.). For Pindar's use of the article as a demon- 
strative compare O. II 86 (78) ; Is. VII (VIII) 15. etc. 

nftfvr. Ep. and Ion. for Attic fVfivor. Sept 1063 (anap.)» Pers« 
230 (meL), 792 (trim.), Cho. 740 (trim.), Eum. 99 (trim.), 177 
(mel.) (Botbe), Suppl. 210 (trim.). Pindar uses jcciyor only. 

Adjectives. 

iXaos. Homer, Aesch., and Pind.; Attic tXcMf. Eum. X040 
(meL). C£ O. Ill 34; P. XII 4. lidavuv. In Homer the form 
occurs but once, B 203. Pers. 708 (mel.), 440 (trim.). Prom. 629 
(trim.), Ag. 598 (trim.). Cf. O. XIII 162; N. II 35. iroXi^f. 
Epic forms occur Sept. 726 noXtX (mel.) ; Ag. 705 troXca (mel.) ; 
Ag« X453 wtXku Enger emends to troXca (mel.). 

Verbs. 

. Third plural -aro. The Ionic endings -arai and 'aro are found 
occasionally in Attic Greek in the indicative perfect and pluper- 
fect The tragedians use the Ionic ending only in the optative. 
Cba484 «r«(iNaro (trim.); Pers. 360 fWiNroioro (trim.); 451 fW**- 
(oMTo (trim.); Suppl. 695 etlaro (mel.); 754 /j^^ai^coro (trim.); 
Sept 552 oXoioro (trim.); Pers. 369 ^v^ia^* (trim.). In Pindar 
the form is found but once, Fr. 94 (277) fnfu^iar. tfiap Pers. 17 
(anap.) is to be compared with Homeric «<^y, !^v, ttnav, tdvp, etc., 
and with Pind. O. II 38 </3^r, etc. ri^ciiri for riBtain Ag. 465 (mel.) 
should be compared with n 262.* To these epic verb-endings 
may be added -/aa^, which occurs in Attic comedy, but not in 
Attic prose. Pers. 493 (trim.), 214 (mel.). Prom. 822 (trim.), 
Suppl. 275 (trim.;, 159 (mel.), 415 (trim.), 907 (trim.), 777 (mel.), 
Sept 144 (mel.), 659 (trim.). 798 (trim.), Cha 718 (trim.),Ag. 
489, 823, 846, 850, 905, 1367 (trim.). Cf. Pind. P. X 28. 

Iteratives. Pers. 656 ccrccy (mel.) ; cf. Ag. 723, Casaubon Sitk 
for €9x of MSS. Herodotus uses imperfect iteratives and itera- 
tives formed from the 2d aorist stem, but the forms are unusual in 
Attic poets. To the examples cited from Aeschylus, Kuhner 
adds Soph. Ant. 950, 962 ; Ar. Eq. 1242. 

Aorists. The following epic aorists occurring in Aeschylus are 
different from the usual Attic forms, or do not occur at all In 

' Cf. Monro, Horn. Gram., I5, n.; t^j,** 



other Attic authors, t^nfiaa Sept 1036 (trim.) ; ?M9irc Suppl. 603 

/(trim.); Utpaa Suppl. 665 (mel.); itipirafiMPai Pers. 951 (mel.); cf. 

jliciXva Ag. 696 (mel.), Eum. 10 (trim.), Suppl. x6 (anap.), 330 

(trim.), Prom. 184 (anap.). twtuvpanfitp Pers. 853 (mel.); cf. Pind. 

J P. X 21 ; O. VI 7. tKTiffnp Pers. 289; see above, under Conso- 

jnants.* ura/wVar Pers. 923 (mel.); cf. Pind. Fr. 217. tLaruxrat 

VSept 965 (mel.); MTtKrS Eum. 460 (trim.); op/itvw Ag. 1408 

'.; (mel.) ; op/Mwiy Suppl. 422 (meL) ; Stpro Ag. 987 (mel.) ; wpopii^pot 

^' Ag. 429 (mel.) ; Ipva Pers. 496 (trim.) ; cf. Ne. VII 71 ; O. X 24 ; 

^ P. II 29. x^ficvor Cho. 401 (anap.), Eum. 263 (mel.); rcV/M*, 

';| Hermann's emendation in Suppl. 807 (mel.) for rf/u^M of MSS ; cf. 

' A Pind. P. XI 57, BavtWov rirptv, Bergk's conjecture for Bapa^op «V of 

,:i MSS. (TviUpa Ag. 746 (mel.) ; vvptvai Eum. 1007 (anap*.) ; aCBriv 

<^ Prom. 135 (mel.); trvBus Pers. 865 (mel.). Sept 942 (mel.); 

)\ viBnaat as if from mBim Cho. 619 (mel.). 

A few unclassified epic verb-forms remain to be enumerated. 
/Sucriec Pers. 663 (mel.), 671 (mel.) ; ytyuM Prom. 193, 784 (trim.) ; 
hitoi Suppl. xoio (trim.) ; cf. Pind. P. IV 265; iaatru^ Pers. 121 M 
(mel.) ; Blomf., Weil and Dind. read ofircroi ; uvM^^i Cho. 772 (trim.). 
Augment The augment is omitted in the following instances : 
^, in speeches of messengers, Pers. 310, 313, 376, 4x6, 490, 506, 458; 
^1 in the chorus, Prom. X35, 427, Sept 775. Ag. 23X, 1553*, Suppl. 
\ 5^7> 5^<t C^o- 4'9- Attempts have been made to emend the 
^ passages cited under the first class, or to explain the lack of 
augment by elision or by aphaeresis; e. g. Pers. 4x6 Paley reads 

natovT* iBpavop noma Kaw^pti m^ow, and PorSOn malvBtvr \ Wecklein 

(Leipzig, X89X) reads ilBpoivr iBpavop, Pers. 3x0 fucM/icroi Kvpia^pp 
iaxvpi^p X^M (Paley) is often read rue«#/icyoi 'wpicaop, Pers. 490 hBa 
d? irXftoroi *Bapop (Week.) ; Ma tn v.XcMrroi Bupop (Paley). Pers. 506 
iriirroy d' fV' oXX^Xoi^iy; Porson «iriTMir. In the speech of Eteocles, 
Sept. 608 Aidtnriyi iray«oi^ 'dcifiiy, Paley as well as other editors 
admits aphaeresis. Authority for such cases may be found in 
the early iambics of Simonides of Amorgus, but in any case 
^ consistency demands that if the aphaeresis be admitted once in 
'^ the trimeter, it be adopted in all instances that are similar. It 
seems better to grant the aphaeresis in Pers. 3x0, 490, and Sept 
608, to adopt the reading troiorr' in Pers. 4x6, and to reject these 
passages as examples of the omission of the augment in imlution 
of epic usage. 

« P. 16. 
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Particles, Adverbs, Conjunctions. 
Epic prefix ipi: ipSlaxpw Pen. 948 (mel.); cf. Pind. P. IV 95 

Qfiyrmrtt. Ipt-^ Af;. 1461 ipibftarat (mel.) ; tftuailtat (fit ipiKVimr) 
Ag. 119 (mel.); cf. Pind. O. XI 21 Jpifipoiit. A noteworthy 
mark of diflerence between Aeschylus and his successors is that 
neither Sophocles' nor Euripides has a single case of o/m- or «>•. 
tf^v. Prom. 928 (trim-)' pa- Epic and lyric, f p out Pers. 633 
(mcL); cL Pind. P. XI 3$ i p i ^«. rJ,,. Sept. 484 (meL), 
637 M5S, but the emendation ait made by Prien and also by 
Madvig has been adopted by Paley; SuppL 69, 670 (mel.). 
TtVrf. Ag. 975 (me].), Pers. 555 (mel.). tw$m fibi) Suppl. 34 
(anap.). aJtr* occurs once in Sophocles, never in Euripides, and 
in the following places in Aeschylus: Sept. 5, Pen, 1S3, Ag. 330, 
553. 558, 513, 1078 (all trim.), Cho. 410, 415 (mel.), Eum, 49 
(trim.), as? (mel.), Suppl. 474 (trim.), Fr. 137; cf. Pind. P. Ill 
96; O.II 99, etc. qi(. MSS of Aeschylus, like those of Homer, 
vary between Oi and ^'. Sept. 863 (anap.), Pers. 16, 31, 33, 36 
(map.), 389, 859, 88s, 891, 960, 971, 996 (mel.), Ag. 43 (anap.), 
Cho. 1035 (uim.), Eum. t88, 414 (trim.). 

Prepositions. 
The following long forms of prepositions are found in Homer : 

wmi', irapai, inrai, vwilp. In AeSchyluS are found : inal Ar. S93 

(tiim.), Eum. 417 (trim.), Ag. 944 (trim.), Ag. 1164 (md.); cumi' 
icar«t3ar<;r Prom. 359 (irim.) i napaiSaTTji Eum. 553, Turncbus. for 
MSS wapai$4Baf, but the accepted readin;; is wopff^rar. In connec- 
tion with this word it should be noted tliat waiyai^dnii is found on 
Attic inscriptions' of 503-456 B. C, but is to be regarded as an 
example of the coloring of Attic cult inscriptions by lonism.' 
Aui' Ag. 448 (mel.), 1133 (mel.), 1453 (mel), 1485 (mel.), Cho. 
610 (mel.). 

Apocope, trap Suppl. 553 (mel.), Eum. 334 (trim.)- Person's 
wapi would resolve ihe arsis, d^ Pers. 566, Suppl. 350, 853 
(mel.); cf. Pind. P. IV 54 ; O. VIII 78, 38, etc. 

Syncope. The following cases of syncope may be cited, 
although it should be noted that KirchhofT regards them not as 
imitations of the epic forms, but as survivals of the period in the 
Attic dialea when syncope was usual, mi : ina,iium Pers. 807 

' iptfpailn Ant 347 ii >n etroi. • C. I. A. I 5, 1. 

'Cf. H. W. Smflb, Ionic UtalccI, {aio. 



:f (trim.). Prom. 605 (mel.) ; tovijipttct Suppl. ia6 (mel.) ; »««>«*- 
% p^o> Eum. 363 (meL) ; iwtioi-»^» Ag. 305 (trim.) ; -^.^aJn. SuppL 

) 839 (mel.); dy«flX.'<rair' Ag. 1031 (mel.); iv»^<au Cho. 814 (meL); 

I ,v«rr<;w«» Ag. 37 (»"">■); <i'HS.5"<ror Pers. 57a (mel.); dHSi«>« 
:' Cho. 34 (mel.) ; ,'«.p3nT5p«.« Cho. 280 (trim.) ; d;.«i*« Cho. 383 
i (mel.); .Vorfli^Xof. Prom. 817 (trim.); d,.*.'*™ Ag. 1599 (trim.); 
J d^w<T^c Suppl. 781 (mel.); wp«mpfti™» Sept. 466 (trim.) ; iyvw* 
^1 Eum. 362 (mel.); ipixiyi' Suppl. 806 (mel.); topi: MpjSaf«w« 
J Eum. 768 (trim ) ; nof^ri, Suppl. 1048 (mel.) ; tof^a^ Eum. 553 
I (mel.) ; ««t» : K-ftW. Suppl. 828 (mel.) ; .J»w.*« Ag. 1553 (mel.) ; 
I tardoiiwn Prom. 571 (mel.), Pers. 376 (mel.); «T«irA. Ag. 873 
'I (trim.); <orA.«« Ag. 1390, 1304. 1364. >6'o (trim,). 

3 Quantity of Syllables. 

* In the following words Aeschylus has retained long vowels that 
I are peculiar to epic poetry, or introduced metrical lengthenings 
i that correspond to the Homeric model. 'Apf Suppl. 665, Sept. 

i 135. 944- 344- 4^9' 9'**' ^*"' ^'' ^'"'°' ***"■ 9<" ' "»»*«>«*« 
,1 Prom. 185; .iWHitM Cho. 619. Eum. 350. 95". ^f- '5^. *9a.: 
>■ laipMpot Cho. 319; ioi-tpof Prom. 548; »«*" ?«"■ 80, 856; 
■] 5wir;w*»»Cho.«30(Schutzfor.V.>,.^): i^P Pers- ^47 (Bumey 
•i i^pY; fl.6«XiT<«f' Sept. 14a (mel.); i\irp»x»* Sept. 205 (mel.); 
i wa 4p»mi Pers. 783 (trim.)'; «:»<Aw«>oX« Eum. 387 (mel.). 

Having examined various theories in regard lo the occurrence 
,J of epic forms in Aeschylus, and the material from which these 

> theories have been deduced, we are now prepared to consider the 

'\ general questions involved, and to draw any conclusions that the 

\ resuhs of our investigation may warrant. 

' Gerth, as has been seen, has emphasized the epic or poetic 

' spirit of a passage as the chief influence in determining the form 
A to be used, and has applied hia theory in the utmost detail to all 
I, the forms discussed in his treatise. In considering, for example, 

! the epic syncope in Pers. 807 oJ »*.. iia.ir u^crr' tnappUn wAttr, 

' j 'Cf. ScbuUc. QuBcitione* Epicac, p. 4S4' 

■Of Ihe paM>gc* cited ibove, Sept. I44 •■><) 4^9 "* 

' wiillen in iambic irimclcr. 

\ "Cf. KUbnet, S7S. 

\ 'In epic poeiiy the irowel before ■ mole and » liquid 1 

' in Attic ahorl. while in Ijiic poetry it it aoinetimei li>n| 

'] thon. It abould be noticed thai ia Pindat the lon( »owel 

' epic paaaagc* l" •be daclylo-epiuitic metro. 
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and in Cho. 841 ,.ip„ «• 'op.'.n^ ^ rit' i^p„, i(^, he claims 
that the rarer fomiB of the prepositions find easy explanation in 
the great dignity of the prophecy of Darius, and of the pre- 
tended fear of Aegisthus." Just bow much epic force is gained 
by the use of these and other epic forms is a marier for subjective 
cnuasm : we have merely undertaken to point outsimilar passages 
where Atiic forms were employed, and any inconsistencies that 
we have been able to detect in the general application of Gerth's 

In critidsing the theory of Kuehlslaedt on the forms ^^ and 
;A«t.Genh makes the following watement': "AstoKuehlsUedfs 
theory that p^^ cannot be used without a cenain strong emotion 
of the mind, this emotion does in (act occur in many places by 
chance, but quite as many instances are found where pi«r is read 
under the same circumstances." A somewhat similar method of 
refutation should be applied to Genh's theory. In many cases if 
any epic spirit is perceptible in the line, its presence may be regarded 
as a matter of chance ; and further, many Attic forms may be found 
in lines whose tone is not essentially different from that of the lines 
in which the epic forms occur. In Sept. 460, for cjcample, to use 
an instance cited above, it does not seem unreasonable to expect 
that the epic spirit, which seems to Gerih to characterize the line 
would demand wi^s« as well as N>'«i^,., especially inasmuch as' 
in Cho. 569 wiXgn IS found to be a possible form. Had Gerth 
merely madcthe claim that wherever metre determined the use 
of the epic form there was also a touch of epic spirit, the argu. 
ment that we have attempted lo use above could not be valid 
for, whatever the demands of epic style, the requirements of 
metre would determine the form to be used. Metrical require- 
ments, however, if recognized at all by Gcnh, are made subsidiary 
to the demands of style ; while the requirements of metre may ■ 
affect the arrangement of the words, the "beauty of the poetry" 
or some ".pedal design" of the poet determines what words 
•hall be employed. Some of the difBcuIties in the way of a ■ 
consistent application of this theory were noted in the detailed 
criticism given above, where it was found that where metrical 
conveiience necessitated the Attic forms, a dedded epic tone 
w«s often present 

In two points, then, Gerth's theory seems to be open to 
cnootm : u the failure to recognize the foree of metrical require- 
>Gcftli,|it,p.t38. 



ments in determining the use of epic forms, and in the attempt to 
force every epic word, vowd change and elision into support of 
the theory that epic forms are used in consdous imitation of 
Homer, and carry with them epic force. 

Eichlcr's investigation of die epic forms in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles results in the following conclusion : " Tragic poets used 
epic forms only when the corresponding Attic forms would not fit 
the metre, and if both forms were possible always preferred the 
Attic." Although it has been shown in the previous discussion 
that the existence of two dialectic forms metrically equivalent is 
not unknown in Attic tragedy, and although occasional instances 
have been found in which an epic form has been used when tt 
was not required by the metre, yet in general it may be said that 
the epic forms cited by Eichler justify the law he has formulated. 
It should, however, be noted that by the narrow limits assigned 
to Eichlcr's treatise many epic forms have been altogether 
excluded. In the introduction to his paper the statement is made 
that the investigation has been limited to epic forms that have 
Attic equivalents, and that all discussion of apocope, elision, 
omission of augment and epic case-endings has been omitted. 
Among the forms thus omitted are several that do not differ 
metrically from the Attic, and others that are so dosely asso- 
dated with the epic words in which they occur that it is impos- 
sible to account for their occurrence by metrical rcquiremcots 
alone.* 

The use of these forms suggests a broader aspea of the 
question, and makes it necessary to consider the ultimate con- 
clusions to which a more extended application of Eichlcr's canon 
would lead. Turning from the usage of the tragic poets to that 
of the lyric, we are met at once by the question, whether we can 
distinguish between the usage of tragic and of lyric poeu, and 
say that the one class used epic forms to fulfil the requiremenu 
of metre, and the other to add to the beauty of the style, or 
whether it is possible that all lyric and all tragic poets alike were 
influenced only by metrical considerations. While we cannot 
pretend to discuss at length the much-mooted question of the 
relation of metre to style, it may be wdl to state the special 
points that this investigation suggests. 

While Eichler does not discuss in detail the relation of epic 
forms to any metre save the iambic, he gives a hint of his opinion 
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on the question when he states that (he more Ircquent occurrence 
of epic fomu in melic than in iambic passages is due to the closer 
relatioo of dactylic metres to the hexameter of epic verse. In 
support of this view there is much to be said. In elegiac poetry, 
ibr example, which as regards metre is closer than any other 
branch of lyric poetry to the epic, we have a groundwork of epic 
forms, only modified by the tendency to omit archaisms and to 
introduce some few forms from the native dialect of the poet. 
Again, in melic poetry, in the metres used by Pindar, it is plain 
that epic narrative seeks the dactylo-epltrite rather than the 
logaoedic, and that the epic forms appear more frequently in the 
dactylic measure. While a ceruJn harmony between dactylic 
metres and epic forms must undoubtedly be recognized, it cannot 
be supposed that metrical requirements, and these alone, have led 
to the introduction of epic forms. Elefjiac poetry is quite as 
closely allied to the epic in subject-matter as in metre: only a 
slight lyric tone, only a little of the personal reflection that char- 
acterizes lyric poetry has entered and altered the epic narrative. 
Even Pindar is not altogether removed from the realm of (he 
epic. Although we And in the odes many epic forms when there 
is no trace of epic spirit, yet it is impossible to suppose that, in a 
myth like that of the fourth Pythian, all the Homeric forms are 
without relation to the subject-matter, without relation to the 
vocabulary, and have been used for metrical convenience and that 
alone. The frequent occurrence of similar passages in Aeschylus, 
where epic forms are combined with words distinctly epic, and the 
impossibility of accounting for these forms by the requirements 
of the verse, make it necessary to conclude that the explanation 
of the existence of epic forms in tragedy cannot depend entirely 
upon the demands of metrical composition. 

A principle less important for the digcussion, but one on which 
Kchler bases certain points in his argument, should not be passed 
unnoticed. "Tragic poets," he says, "seem to have avoided those 
forms which they thought too diflTerent from the Attic dialect, 
and feared might not be understood by the audience in the 
theatre." It might easily be shown that rare epic words were 
often obscure, even to the tragedians themselves, but that a form 
like taipant (cited by Eichler), which every schoolboy must have 
known from his Homer, and even Pindar ventured to employ 
before the assembly of Greeks at Olympia, was "too Ionic" IcNr 
the Athenians to understand passes belief 



In conclusion, then, it must be stated that Eichler's canon, 
altliough it may be accepted as the law determining the use of a 
limited number of epic forms, cannot be applied to all the epic 
forms that occur in tragedy. The fact that a form fits the metre 
does not of necessity prove that it was used for that purpose and 
that alone. 

Even if it were true that either metre or style determined the 
use of these epic forms, it would still be necessary for us to show 
whence they were derived. From one point of view this question 
seems superfluous. The opinion once slated that in general these 
epic words are not conscious reminiscences of the Homeric poems, 
employed by the poet for some definite stylistic effect, there 
remains only the obvious alternative that they belong to the 
traditional pwetic vocabulary received from the lyric poets. For 
epic forms in general this answer is quite sufficient, but the origin 
of the forms peculiarly Ionic is a more difficult matter to determine. 

The suggestion that they have been adopted from contem- 
porary Ionic must be rejected, since it has been proved that these 
forms arc identical with the New Ionic only as far as New Ionic 
corresponds with the "Old Ionic" of Homer and the Epic' In 
view of the fact that iambic poetry is essentially the product of 
the Ionic race, and lliat its dialect, the speech of the poet's day, 
is essentially Ionic, the furtlier question hiia been raised whether 
the lonisms of tragedy may not have had their origin in the 
poetry of the Ionic race and have been introduced into tragedy 
through the iambic trimeter, the branch of poetry peculiarly 
Ionic, To attempt an answer to this question would require a 
more extended invesiigntion than can be undertaken here, but 
although decisive testimony cannot be drawn from the usage of 
one tragic poet, it may be well to note that usage. The following 
Epic-Ionic forms are found in iambic trimeter in Aeschylus: 
.■f»«.V»<7<. Pcrs. 761; S^vpin^xB' Sept. 378; p...«ma Prom. 804; 
iiiiu Ag. 16; Xn> Pers. 773; a-lpiof Ag. 942; r.paff' Ag. 360; 
dd'iqf Prom. 97. 535, 104a; KiUoe Sept. 1063 ; -fltri Prom, ya?, 
Sept. 460. etc It is to be noted, however, that all these forms 
except itevr&na. i(€Kuruv,r. a.)p.ot, datives in -nvi, and i6in are aUo 
found in melic passages ; that /.oJm and Mudf and genitives in 'iw 
appear also in Pindar ; that the reading ifliw is questioned ; and, 
further, that il»oix**v<ny< («>**i yeivft, oiXiitt*«t, oMpav, tm^iw and 
other forms distinctively Epic-Ionic occur in melic passages only. 

' H. W. Smyih, lonie Disl«ct, I77. *Cl. p. 16. 
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In Aeschylus, then, we can find but little evidence in proof of the 
hypothesis suggested above. The lonisms, instead of being 
confined to the dialogue, seem to occur more frequently in melic 
passages, and are often paralleled by forms in the melic poets. 
From so limited an investigation it is impossible to form a definite 
conclusion, and even if the usage of all the tragic poets could be 
stated, it must be remembered that the loss of so large a portion 
of iambic poetry has left comparatively little of the material 
needful for the study of the subject. The facts at our command 
waixant nothing more than the simple sUtcment that the distri- 
bution of Epic-Ionic forms in Aeschylus favors the theory that 
the lonisms of tragedy are a part of the general poetic vocabulary 
of die lyric poets and found their way into tragedy through the 
meUc passages, rather than the supposition that they were intro- 
duccd through iambic poetry and the trimeter of the lonians into 
the dialogue of tragedy. 

This conclusion is in accordance with a more general conclusion 
reached by Gerth in regard to all the epic forms in tragedy, 
which he states as follows : " the occurrence of all these so-called 
epic forms in Pindar proves thai they have not been received 
directly fi-om the Homeric poems, but from lyric poetry, and that 
in general all the tragic 'eloaUio' was begun and prepared by 
lyric poetry." In the enumeration of epic forms in Aeschylus 
given above, the Pindaric parallels have been noted throughout. 
The results show that only the following exceptions to Gerth's 
rule arc found : Ep..Ionic irrc^M. the Ionic prepositions ir.p«/. ic«ra/, 
the forms n^u, iraX*'«, ro«^r, >90f, <r^ and itffr. These excep- 
tions, however, chiefly Ionic forms which would not naturally 
have a place in a dialect so highly colored by Doric forms as is 
Pindars, can scarcely outweigh the mass of evidence in favor of 
the general conclusion that the epic forms of Aeschylus are 
paralleled in Pindar. 

Since it has been impossible to esubliah any definite law by 
which the occurrence of epic forms in tragedy is governed, and 
since it has been shown that most ot these forms are found in 
Pindar, as well as in eariier lyric poeu, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the epic forms in tragedy are survivals from the 
general Homeric vocabulary which has been handed down with 
varying restrictions and modifications, through the el^iac, iambic 
and melic poets. 



Part U. 
EPIC VOCABULARY. 

The Aeschylean diction in its bold figures, and in the strange 
compounds and deep-sounding epithets that make up its "mighty 
line." bears such evident marks of the creative genius of the poet 
that one hesitates even to suggest an investigation of the sources 
from which it may have been derived. Yet even with Aeschylus 
it is not so much the words he invented as the words he selected 
that determine his style, and a detailed study of the origin of his 
vocabulary, its development and literary associations, will tend 
not to lessen our sense of his originality, but rather to give us 
a deeper and more intimate perception of his genius. 

The importance of the choice of words as an element of style 
is a subject that the Greek rhetoricians never fail to emphasize, 
and it sometimes seems as though but little advance upon their 
conclusions had been made by modern critics. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. in his discussion of what constitutes poetic prose, 
lays more stress on the grouping than on the choice of words', but 
in regard to the latter makes this statement': ''fVfl ical if tcXeyi} rmv 

6¥oimTmtt fUya ri dvyorai. tuu Im rir ovo/iaaia iroiTrucif, yXi*my^onic«v rf 
Jtol (ipmw Jtai Tpoinic&¥ nai mnoifiiUvwvt oTr ifiviHrai iroii|air. cir Mpo9 
tytcarafiiytrrtnf rjf afUrp^ X«^i' e iroiovcrcr aXXoi rf iroXXoc icoi ov^ ^cA^ra 

nXctTMr." A somewhat broader view of the question is set forth 
by another Greek rhetorician, whose very name is a matter of 
conjecture, though his critical skill and literar}* appreciation are 
made forever famous by his treatise ncpi *v^i/r': *'on fifV roitnfp ^ 

rw¥ icv^'mv Mi fuyaXowptw&p o^o/Marttp c'icXoyi; Bavfiairrw uyti icai ftorain|X«i 
Tovt acouorrar ffoi i»g iraai roir pifropfri cal avyypaif>€V9i icat uKpoif tirirf- 
dci//«a. fUy^$ot afia «AXor cviriVctay fiapot lirx^ Kparot tri di riXK iuf ivi 
run TOit Xiymt i»airtp ayak/Maat caXXiarotr di* avrtft t irai^cir iri^HM'icfvii- 
(ovira koI oioMi ^vxh^ ^^^- ^' wpdyfiaai ^n7riicr;y ^yn^curo, p^ koI 
flrf/HTTov ff npot ildorat diC^uMi. ^r yap ro> oirt idior rov pov ra icoXa 
Mfiarm. 6 ptrroi yt oyicer avr&if ov wdwrri xp^Mtif, fVtl ro«r fuicpoU 
wpayiiarioit wtpinBtPtu fuyaka xal ^ffira oi^/«ara raMv iv ^iVoiro. in tt 
nr rpayuw wpoetnrtiov ^icya iraidl wtpi$4iti ptiwi^, trXifr ip /up wouj^w^'* 

Here the manuscript fails us. but it may perhaps not be too bold 
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a venture to bridge the chasm of centuries and let Matthew 
Arnold supply the rest : '* Only in poetry . • • the language is 
that of one composing with his eye on the object, its evolution is 
that of a thing which has been plunged in the poet*8 soul until it 
comes forth naturally and necessarily.** Here the modern Hel- 
lenist has conveyed a similar idea, but in a figure that, to say the 
least* lacks the appropriateness of the ^'tfrntyap r^ ovri idioi^ rov itov ra 
«aXa oyo^iora" of the Greek rhetorician. The process by which 
this choice of words is made is described by Mr« Pater when he 
says that any writer of worth '* has winnowed and searched in his 
vocabulary • • . and doing this with his peculiar sense of the 
world ever in view, in search of an instrument for the adequate 
expression of that, he begets a vocabulary faithful to the coloring 
of his own spirit and in the strictest sense original." 

Poetic selection is in most languages chiefly dependent on the 
individual genius of the poet, who selects his words from the 
general vocabulary of his day, but gives them poetic color by 
the way his genius combines and applies them. The Greek 
poet, however, came into the inheritance of a distinct poetical 
vocabulary. In Croiset*s essay on Pindar we find this statement : 
"D'abord la litt£rature grecque est la seule des litt£ratures 
classiques*qui possdde ^ proprement parler une langue poetique, 
je veux dire, un tr^sor de mots qui soit 4 Tusage exclusif 
des pontes et dont Tid^e se traduise en prose par une s^rie 
paralldle de synonymes ou d'^quivalents. En Gr&ce, au contraire, 
il y a pour ainsi dire deux langues juxtapos^es : d*une part la 
langue usuelle, qui est celle des prosateurs, et de I'autre la langue 
des po&tes» compos£e de vocables antiques ou rares, qui ont par 
eux-m^mes. ind^pendamment de tout choix et de tout arrange* 
ment, un air particulier de noblesse et grandeur, et qui ne 
paraissent jamais en prose.'* As regards the Latin poets it has 
been said, it is true, of Lucretius that "his vocabulary is poetic to 
a degree exceeding that of all other Latin writers,*' but this poetic 
quality arises from the figures of speech, the combination of 
phrases, the accumulation of adjectives— that is, from words 
poetically arranged, rather than from words in themselves poetic 
Although in Lucretius, as also in Vergil, there are found occa- 
sional archaic words, inherited perhaps from the poets that 
preceded, yet these might all be omitted from the poems without 
detracting in the least from the poetic charm, or from the beauty 
of the expression. Even in English, despite the wealth of poetic 
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production, it is hardly possible to find a traditional poetic vocab- 
ulary. Dryden loved to emphasize the distinction between poetry 
and prose and protested against their confusion : but his protest, 
as Mr. Pater says, "comes with diminished force from one whose 
poetry was so prosaic." Wordsworth, on the other hand, while 
he did much to remove from the language of poetry the absurd 
conceits of the age that preceded him, was in reality contending 
not so much against a poetical as against an unpoetical vocab- 
ulary, not against stereotyped expressions employed by all the 
great poets of England, but against certain artificial epithets that 
the fashion of a time had declared poetical. This so-called 
poetical vocabulary which Wordsworth helped to overthrow was 
too artificial and too conventional to survive as a permanent 
possession of English poetry. To what, however, if not to poetic 
words, do the really great poets of England owe their genuinely 
poetic expression ? All these poets employ at times, it is true, 
words that are not ordinarily found in prose, and these words 
often lend a peculiar beauty to the expression, but in general it 
may be said that the poetic charm arises not from the choice of a 
poetic word, but from the selection of the right word, be it taken 
from poet or peasant, from poetry or prose. Thus it comes about 
that the individual genius of the poet, whether displayed in the 
grouping of the words, the fitness of the figurative expression, or 
the exquisite melody of the verse, is the principal force in deter- 
mining the poetic or prosaic nature of the vocabulary. However 
we may wish to modify Mr. Saintsbury's statement that' " English 
prose style is difTerent by the whole heaven of language from 
English verse style," we shall perhaps be able to agree with his 
general conclusion that the difference is not a difference of 
vocabulary. "The actual vocabulary," he says, "of the best 
English style of diflfcrent periods is indeed almost wholly common 
to verse and to prose. The times when the mere dictionary of 
poetic style has been distinct from the mere dictionary of prosaic 
style have not been those in which English literature was at the 
highest point." The course along which English poetry has 
developed may furnish many explanations of the lack of this 
poetical vocabulary, but perhaps the most obvious is found in 
the fact that early English literature produced no great epic 
poem. A truly great epic, arising early in the development of 
language, at a time when words were formed mpst simply and 

1 •• SpccimeM of EosHtb Prate StyU.** Introdttction. 
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most naturally, great enough to supply for centuries the inspir- 
ation, if not the theme, for all poets, and by virtue of its influence 
on these poets surviving all the changes that new forms of poetry 
introduced, would have handed down to Enghsh poetry what 
might justly be called a "poetic vocabulary." Such an epic 
existed among the Greeks and was the principal factor in the 
creation of the great poetic vocabulary of Greek literature. 
Foreign words, coined words and figurative expressions were 
always regarded by the rhetoricians as elements of a poetic 
vocabulary, and in Greek, as in English, they had their force ; 
but this traditional poetic vocabulary received from the epic had 
an influence in Greek poetry hard to parallel in other literatures. 
The course of the history of this vocabulary can easily be traced. 
Beginning in the language of Homer and the cyclic poets, modi- 
fied but litde by the elegists whose poems, in theme as well as in 
form and expression, were not far removed from the epic, sur- 
viving in spite of the changes that the personal element of the 
passionate lyric introduced into the language, this poetic vocab- 
ulary was handed down by the lyric poets to the tragedians, and 
through the lyric element of the Greek drama ultimately became 
a part of the tragedian's vocabulary. The enumeration of all the 
words that were the property of the lyric poets as well as of 
Aeschylus and Homer could not be undertaken in the limits 
of this paper. A glance, however, at the Anthologia Lyrica 

suffices to show that «Xor*'«.' a»V«T«5f*,,« a«Vir.or,* ^«^,/ wvpo4,vpo€,' 

ifMaK^* and many others are not only Homeric words used by 
Aeschylus, but Homeric words used also by Simonides, Alcman, 
Theognis. or even by Hipponax. The parallels between Aeschy- 
lus and Pindar extend beyond the thought to the expression, and 
the correspondences between the epic vocabularies of the two 
poets furnish a theme for a separate investigation. A few 
parallels will be cited below.' 

That the Greeks themselves recognized this poetic vocabulary 
the following sentence from Aristotle gives prooP: "/rtpa X<^y 

mmk wmnotmt U(i9 ^crip. diyXot dt ro m/fi^cHir* e^* yip ol rat rpay^t 
wmmvpn, hi xpm^m ror aMr rpwor, iJXX' Aawtp mal U rmw rtrpapirimp 
«Xt Ji lmpfi€'^ ptnp^iaup d%i ro tf \^ rwro tAp pirpmp 6fioi6rarop ^imi 

[ *• ^ ■»• ' Theog. 348. « Hipp. 14. 

•Alcman 38. •Sim. ,5. •Alcman 60,. 

^ See vocaboUry, if /u, iUnp, poBi^amK, liatayX^, "^^ppooc. iwwpx^p^, etc. 
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T^9 oKXt^p, ovrtt ical fup woparmv Qt^Ua9i¥ oaa wmpa rijr duiXfxn^y ^OTiy, 
oiir ol WfAroi tuoo^fiovp, col <ri irvy oi ra i^aptrpa iroiovvrfc." In this 

same treatise also, Aristotle mentions the poet that seems to him 
to be the first to abandon the poetic vocabulary of the older 

poets* : "icXcirrcrai b* tu, tap nt «« rfjt twBviat dioXc'rrev f«X<yt»ir wimB^, 

ontp Evpimbtfs iroccc icoi virc'dfi^f wpirot," After Euripides this epic 
vocabulary fell, into disuse, not to be revived again until the rise 
of the artificial epic of the time of ApoUonius Rhodius* 

If we are justified in establishing this traditional poetic vocab- 
ulary for the time of our poet, it remains to consider whether the 
epic words occurring in Aeschylus are to be attributed to direct 
Homeric influence or to be regarded as a part of this general 
poetic vocabulary. Let us study in detail three passages that 
may prove illustrative of the usage of our poet in the matter we 
are discussing, the first to be noticed for the combination of epic 
words and epic spirit, the second for its epic spirit unaccompanied 
by epic words, and the third for its epic words unaccompanied by 
epic spirit. The first, the opening chorus of the Persae,' where 
the Persian Elders describe the departure of the warrior host 
sent forth to contend with Greece, resounds throughout with epic 
words and phrases, and leads one to think that Aeschylus may be 
even consciously imitating the Homeric style. 

ircWpancv piv 6 irf/MTcirroXir ^bii 

/Soo'iXfiOff arparht tit avriwopow ycirova X^P^^ 

Xtpodttrp^ <r;(ffdc9 wopOpw dptl^at 

KBaparribot *£XXar, 
fto\\fyop^9 Ctarpa (iryoar o/A^/SoXwr avx*i^ w6imin» 
noXvuphpov d Airiat 6ovpiot* «ipX^'^ 
fVl wa<ra¥ j^^^ofo woipauopiov^ Buo¥ Aaurcc 
6ixoB*9t ff9^096poi£ €K Tf BoXaaatftf 

tXvpotiri n€froi6mt 
(TTv^Xoir itfiirait xp^^oyo^ov ytvtag laoBtot ifmt* 
tLva¥€09 d' oppaai Xcvo'<r«v^ <f>o¥iov hipypa dpocMrrefy 
iroXv;(^fftp icoc iroXvMivnyr 2vpi6p $' &ppa diwicMr' 
twdyn dovpiKXvToif* dpdpdai ro^oda/ivoy '^Apif.** 
doKipot d oCfrcf vwoarat §Atyak» ptvpari iftmrmp 
ixyp^f f p«€<riF" cipyfur Spaxw Kvpa $aXdawiit» 

* Rhet. Ill a, 1404 ^, 24. ' Pert. 65 ff. 'Cf. c 338 ext^t^ frcXvdiepov^ 

* Cf. dovpoc, 127. * CL Homer, B 85 watUw Aawy. • B 565, etc. 
^ See vocab., Siptoptu, *Cf. t 434. * See vocab. and cf. A 385. 
**'Ap9, cl. Epic Quantity, p. 25. " Ci B 87. , 
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mrpi0mi»T»t yip i D«p««r wrpmit An^fNtr n Xa^. 
M^fiqrv 1' nroror tfnv n'f ^njp ^Mrlt aXvfd'/ 
n't d Kpmarr^ wM nfflq/wrof (farnifif Jtomtr; 
^lU^fw* Y^ rorurwmw. r« T/MT*r wofxiyn JJpori* 
Wt afMmr'Ara,' 

Mdn yitp tmra /aip' Vcpan^n* ri nX«Mr, iwiautp^ ii nip^ott 
wAf limit rvpyatwcniv 
^'«ar Imaxflfifiar' r* >Xdr*vc,' rA«a» r' diwmi«<ir, 

iwopir « Jtnw Airar 
atVWW htBTvUfioU *tiapavt "Kaawipcit T( furj^aMtr, 
ravrafiMti(XBr];Jrar' 
^^fr ofwwtrai ^nUft . . . 
laj ■*) v«i*«tij8fr,XtW 

etc, etc. 

When we turn, however, to the Septem,* to the description of 
the warriors at the seven gates of Thebes, where the aceoe 
appears senuinel/ Homeric, we find, to be sure, many Homeric 
ajlusions, but only a few distinctively Homeric words. If we 
compare this passage written in iambic trimeter with a chorus in 
the Supplices," where the passionate outcries of the terrified 
maidens seem to have little in common with the spirit of epic 
veise, we shall be surprised, perhaps, to find that the epic forms 
in the lyric passage far outnumber those in the trimeter. Here 
we have the key to the solution of our problem, for, reviewing 
again the three passages died, we find that it is not epic spirit 
that the two passages containing epic words have in common, 
but l3rric form. What has been shown to be true of these special 
passages is confirmed by less limited investigation. Throughout 
the plays it is in lyric passages, rather than in trimeier, that these 
CfHC words occur, and it is in the Supplices, where so large a 
portion of the play is occupied by choric songs, that the greatest 
Dumber of epic words is Ibund." 

' See v«cib. ' Sea rocib. • Sea tomU *Ste vocab. 

*SHVM«b. ■CL«59. 'Cr-PBa. 'Cf-BS?. 

■Septcn 37S-<7fi, "Sspp. 775-900. 

■■IlhubecBiBHeitedlhatAeKhjIiii mafbaTc b«cn, lilw Findar, mora 
•casta in bis carliar vrilingi, and thil tba occurreDca of m mujr opic 
wvttft is tba Sapplicct my b« osplainad bj the early date of tbo play. It 
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Finding, as we do, on the one hand that the general epic vocabu- 
lary was transmitted from Homer to the lyric poets, and, on the 
other, that the special Homericisms of Aeschylus belong to the 
lyric portion of the tragedies, we are led to the conclusion that 
although the epic words may someiimcs seem to have been em- 
ployed in conscious imitation of Homer, the greater part of them 
owe their existence to the traditional Homeric vocabulary received 
through the lyric poets. 

We shall now proceed to the enumeration of epic words found 
in Aeschylus. The term "epic word" has been applied to all 
Homeric words used by Aeschylus that are not the property of 
Attic comedy or Attic prose. The distinction between the 
vocabulary of the epic and that of Ionic prose could not, how- 
ever, be so rigidly enforced. Not only is Herodotus the only 
important representative of the Ionic prose of the period, but 
even in Herodotus we have no criterion, save that of dialect, by 
which we can distinguish between the words that were borrowed 
from Homer and those that were the common properly of con- 
temporary Ionic. Until some more complete knowledge of the 
vocabulary of Herodotus be obtained, the distinctively epic words 
used by Attic poets cannot be obtained with positive accuracy. 
Herodotean words that may belong to the New Ionic of prose as 
well as to the Old Ionic of the Homeric poems, have been cited 
among the epic words occurring in Aeschylus, but they form too 
small a pan of the whole number to detract from the force of any 
of the general conclusions. 

ayivaap Sept. 1 34. Dind. iyatufi for M. ayiinap. ayar6pia Sept. 

850 ; cf. i^nip B 276, 1 635, 699 ; cf Pind. O. IX 23, N. IX 38, 
P. Ill 55, X i3. 

ayaarornt. Rare word. Sept. 99 ti' ^AXd^i* ayaOTorin ; cf. p Q7, 

b. Ap. 94. 

ayavat. This word, employed in Homer as an epithet of heroes, 
occurs but once in tragedy. Pers. 987 ; cf. r 368, X 313, etc. 

iyXt Pers. 467, Cho. 639, E 185, y 449 ; cf ayxi'irraXif Sept. 50I 
of Pallas. 

iyit SuppL 348, 904. The word does not occur elsewhere in 
tragedy except in Eur. Rhesus 39; cf A S65, etc. 

i* impoiiiblc to make definite lUtcmciiti Eicre In regard to the number of 
epic word* in each oE the trasediei, bul even m iligbt tludy ol the lale*t 
trilogy, the Oreiieia.thonri iliac the Komerlcitm* are by no mean* confiaed 
to iha earlier playi. 
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aywv, Sept 774, is used in the Homeric sense of assembly ; cf. 
♦ 258, O I ; cf. Ag. 513 oyMiriovff ^fovf, sometimes translated "gods 
of assemblies/' and Suppl. 189 ^6^ ay«riW, usually rendered 
''gods of games.*' The scholiast on O x states that Aeschylus 
called "tfcm <Syopo<oc, iiyi»»Mi*'; cf. Find. P. X 30. 

^d^rvff Prom. 105, "invincible." Cf. P 42, where the word 
means "without strife.*' 

5fo#4« Suppl. 651, 884. Eum. 390, xooi, Pers. 589 (Halm); cf. 
A 21, E 434, 830, p 401, etc 

aiffu. This epic verb to breathe or to blow (of the wind) is used 

metaphorically in Cho. 391 wapoiBtu ^ ftpxintt \ ipifivt nrirai upablnt I 
$v^, iyttmw Triryot. Cf. ♦ 386 ^x« ^ ^^ *>'*• ^P**''* ^^t^* "'*'*' ' ^^* 

&gm fr. 2 and the Homeric phrase B^paot unrw 4> 395 ; cC Pind. Is. 

Ill 27.* 
Ja is used often by Aeschylus and by Euripides, and twice by 

Sophocles. Suppl. 254, 5471 555. ?«"• «» 270i 250, 646, X069, 
1073, 59, 129,486, 495, Prom. 302, Sept. 306, Ag, XX2, Eum. 58. 
Homer, B 850, N 4, B x62, 178, a 203, 3 262, etc. 

a/yiXt^ Suppl. 795 $ Xioraar' alyiki^ awp6ainKrot ol6<^pw¥ tcptiiat 
yvtnoi wirpa. Cf. B 633 AiytXiira rptixilap ; n 4 ijrf mt alyikmot wtrptit 
dpo^/MT x**^ vd^P 9 ^ 63 air' alylXmot wtrprit* 

mipit Suppl. 453, Ag. X 105 ; cf. « 282, r 2x9. 

o/^oXociff Prom. 992 ; cf. B 415. 

oiiumMif Sept. 755, 348, Ag. 699, Cho. 468, Suppl. X045; cf. 
£ 82, n 459. 

fliMM is a poetic and Ionic word. Ag. 98, 917, 1403. X482, Cho. 
78. 192. 555. 715. Suppl. 179, 7x0, 902, X071. Eum. 469. 529. 737, 
X02X, Pers. 642, Fr. 322, 304; cf. K 249, Q lozszlaudare. awot 
has in Aeschylus the idea of praise.* Ag. 780, XS47, Suppl. 534, 
X024. In Ag. X484 Dindorf defines the term as *'narratio," but 
the inherent idtSL of pratse makes the irony more pointed. Cf. 

Soph. Ph. X380 & dcAMv aum¥ ali^vus, W ^$r wort; cf. ^ X 10, ( 508, 

Pind. O. XI 7, VI X2, etc. 

alpmi Pers. 930 ; cf. X 38, etc. aiM# Pind. P. I X5. 

mipim is used in the Homeric sense to capture in Sept. 479, 10x9, 
Pers. 863, Ag. 267, 340, 577, X335, Eum. 355, Prom. x66; cf. B X2, 
29, 66, 329, etc 

Stmrm Vxom. X5X, 9x0, Suppl. 880, Ag. 465, 527, Pers. 8xx. 
Eum. 565 f vm ; cf. x 258, a 235. 

* S«c oa figures, p. 77. ' See under Aurff^r, p. 5a 

*Cf. E. KotUr, Stttdia Tragico-Homerica, p. 17. 
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alxuMitw^ Pers. 756, is used ironically of Xerxes in the meaning 
to fight. Cf. A 324. 
fT«T«vr Prom. 548, ^131. Compare Fr. 230 cro/d' o^« t^o^ m<vr 

with X 393 <iXX' al yap el ir fy \t tfimiot ovd4 ri «uvr. 

MKor Suppl. 268, 367, 451, Ag. X7, 387, XX70, Pers. 631, Prom. 
43. Cho. 539. 72, Eum. 506, 645, 987; cf. I 250. X 4SX, Pind. N. 
Ill X7. 

aKffitti Prom. 508 ; cf. x 427, ♦ 70. 

anixnrof Prom. 184 ; cf. P 75 aMXira di«fft»ir. 

anpiTotftvXKof Ag. 696, Paley, for MSS at(i<f>CX\wt ; cf. B 868 

aKpir6<l>v\ko¥ ', cf. Sept 36 X anpiroiftvpros. 

oXed' Suppl. 885 p' aXa6' uytt for paXadaayti of MSS ; cf. A 308. 

oXoor Prom. 550, Eum. 322; cf. 1493, p 267 and N 10, v 135 

aXao'OKOtri^Vt 

aXntra{u0 SeC Xfrfrci(!i#. 

iXiyu, Epic and Pindaric. Suppl, 752, r X54, w 307, a 389, etc. 
<SfraXf> Suppl. X053; cf. 371. X 348, Pind. O. XI X5, Is. VII 46, 
etc. 

iTXii Ag. X94 ; cf. d 464. e 342, 284, etc. The word is rare, but 
occurs in prose in Plato, Crat. 42 x B. 

aXi7«ior Prom. 448; cf. ^174 cJSor pi¥ oXlyKiot a$apfirm9i¥] Z 40X 
aXiyKio¥ aortpi, 

aXttaipo Prom. 534, Eum. 269, 3x6; cf. I 375, Q 570, 586, T 265, 
etc. 

aXM<f>p»¥ Pers. 94; cf. Homeric aX«c. 2 158 oXci wtwmOtnt Cho. 
237 oXkS irtiroi^wr and Ag. X224 ciMiXxir XcW should also be com* 
pared. In the last passage the epithet atrnXtuf,' ^s applied to 

AegisthuS, suggests amiX«idor AlylaOtuo of y 310. Cf. B 20X, E 33X, 

etc., Pind. O. I 83. 

dXX6$poof^ is a poetic word found also in Herodotus. In Ag. 
X200 the epithet is applied to a city; in Suppl. 973 to men; in 
Homer it is always used of men. a X83, y 302, etc. 

iiXoervdi^r, Pers. 576, is the conjecture of Wecklein, who com* 
pares d 404. 

aXvoiM Prom. 587, Ag. x6x5, Pers. 94 ; cf. x 20X, e 243, d 4x6, etc. 

oX^iyeri^r Sept. 77O wpiwpvptn d' infioXiiP ^P^^ I ^p^ ak^^QW ] cf. 

a 349, 9 26X, etc 
<iX^(ri/3Mor Suppl. 855 ; cf. s 593, h. Ven. x X9. 
apoBwu Eum. 937. See ^apadup^ 



^CiKotter, p. 48. 



*See Kotter, p. is* 
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IpBf&fi Eiim, 359 Aar ^ifipirmii ; cf. « 444 $*i>i S/ifipaini, and 
Ji 330. E 339. «tt. 

iarffnt Prom. 402, Suppl. 643 ; cf. X 400 and 407, p 319, B 43a 

ifim9» Pen. l6t «a^ fi* ao/A'ar ofiMffn 0pj*nr; c£ X 33O, E 339, 
et& The word is alto found in Herodotus, HI 76, 108. 

i^^r^ Prom. 693, 1044 ; cf. K 356, * 1 18, « 80, ^ 341. 

4fi^jpi>M Cho. 5*5 : cC ♦ 79 '*J 1^* 4c i ii^K^ »^^n- 

aM (i wi ai y i) CbO. 963 bkB yc ^, Blomficld, for >]My« fuv ; cf. 
S 178 AX' Sru/Jiftn Mura, etc 

JvdnM. Epic, tragic and Pindaric Prom, 303, Ag. 415, Suppl. 
791; <£ B669, ¥ lis, o 188, etc 

Sm Am u , See Aim. 

JmvSm SuppL 180, SepL 83, Pers. 377, Af;- 338, 496, Fr. 284, 
997; c£* 456, ■378; cLmtii. 

M^inr (Homer in/iini) Cbo. 591 ; cT. r 305. 

Imifwut it epic and Ionic, and rare in tragedy. Ag, 511 ; cf. 
a 365, < 459, X 401, etc 

ir^m¥*rwU Prom. 40; cf. o 336, n 676. 

■iJ^MMma Sept. 693 ; c£ e 909, h 337, etc 

MfwXui Suppl. 5j, Tucker, for MSS rd t Mima ; cf. & 355, X 464. 

ivFMi it Ibund in Herodotus, but the Attic prose word is amfrMi. 
SappL 37, 333 (Dind. for MSS Mvt^f) ; cf. H 158, E 433, etc. 

AMya occurs in Herodotus. Aesch. Bum. 903, Prom. 947, 1037, 
Cho. 735, 773 ; cf. z 439, H 74, etc 

iwarpmm PeTs. 949. In Prom. 28 Paley reads aw^ipau, but tlie 
MSS have wwuiptv, which is probably the right form. CC a 430, 
Z 17, .\ 115, etc 

■■ijjmm Ag. 379, Suppl. 576 ; cf. r 382, the only occurrence of 
the wtml in Homer. Cf. aa^^v* (rare in prose) Ag. 554, Eum. 
893, SuppU 186, A 415, N 744, 761, etc 

imim. Epic fvuM. Prom. 593, Pers. 134, X 399, p V}i, 1 399, 
«83. 

ifi0ni§ is read by BlomC, Dind., Week., Weil in Pers. 306, 
where Sfuwn* is found in M. Cf. h 227, etc 

ifd^m* Eum. 913. Heaychius comments on the line as follows : 
tmjppif, aFTt ni'Apit (otxA; but Paley tran:ilates war-iUtlrirying, 
CL Homer, if^fi^mnt sUin in war, o 415, t 31, \ 41. 

ifnur (rare in prose) SepL 305, Ag. 81. T 56, 33, B 707, etc 

fr^MTM Prom. 531, n 123, P 89, A 599, A 50, etc 

m€*tipm is used in Homer, as in Aeschylus, of dying men. 

Pen. 976 TX^um irwaipauai X'fl't * S" "ip'* 
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,Wffo<r.W Ag. 1555 ; cf. H 1 18. T 72, A 32?- The word occurs in 
Hdt. 

dujtaXdtt Prom. 161. iaxi^t, 13 the usual form in tragedy, 
dvxaXuu in Homer. B 293, 297, O 403. 

ara'p^TTot Ft. 2IO H. (196 Dind.) iJtJjijSijt" mpann; cC T 63 if 
0d1 ir\ trrijdiaair cirup^ijroe i^ec imm. 

it,i«ii,t Prom. 31, Suppl. 685 ; cf. t 354, 1 279, ■ 124. 

Sti Prom. 886. «'tij. Paley says, is used in this passage in the 
epic sense of dUlraction, deluiion, infatuation. Cf. Pers. 97 M. 
tic d/Mi/trrara, where Hermann emends and reads «.'r Jp«uor 'Ara, 
and quotes the scholiast's remark on fnjS.iiMTiK (frcrfof (I. 97) : 

"'O^ifpot. "H a"Arij trSmopiiTt not aprinoe | "JiAiffi ti ri vaaaria alar. 

Cf. Prom. 1078, Ap. 361, 386, 1230. The usual sense of Jn, in 
tragedy is petl, calamity. Cf. Homer, A 412, e 233 .Vijt SofxiV S* 

si t'lri i^piai drift ipuut. 

irlr-it Ag. 72 Jnrai (Blomf.). which Paley translates "taking no 
part in the vengeance." In Eum. 256 Paley translates "unpun- 
ished." Cf. N 414 JriTor "unhonoreJ." 

aiii, Homer, alAi Aesch. Suppl. 1 19. Cf. & 43°. 2 419. ^ 268, 401, 
etc. 

.h, Sept. 5 a!6\ 969. Pers. 183, Ag. 330. 5". 553- 558. 1078, 
Cho. 410. 415. 980. Eum. 49, 257, Suppl. 474. Fr. 137. This 
Homeric word is used once by Sophocles. Tr. 1009. but never by 
Euripides. It occurs in comedy, but not in prose, fl 407. 

aCrin is used by Aeschylus and Euripides, but not by Sophocles. 
Sept. J84,639,Ag. 927, 1344. Cho. 311. 881, Pers. 1059; cf. r 50, 
• 582. A 258, M 160. 

.I^woc Suppl. 781, Ag. 624, 657, 695. 1007, z 60, r 303. 

S<j>ap Pers. 469, T 405, A 418, & 95, etc. 

Sifappai Prom, I02I, H 413, n 376, X 63, A 15a. 

u'uTo* Suppl. 665. This is the only occurrence of the word in 
tragedy ; cf. <> 443, 1 661, N 599, 716. In Pindar the word occurs 
irequemly : O. I 15, P. X 53, Is. VI 18, N. II 9. 

^df.i. is found in Eur. Rhesus 719, Hipp. 119, but not in prose. 
Pers. 593. Sept. 483. 571. Cho. 882 ; cf. I 92. ' '68. etc. 

M«f-«» Pers. 155, Cho. 169 ; cf. i 594. y '54 • cf. Pind. O. Ill 
35. P. IX 2, Is. V (VI) 74. 

fiaSixoXnat Sept. 864; cf. I 122, 339, 215; Pind. P. I 12, IX 
loi. With this word we may compare Sept. 306 to» $a3ix6*' 
u», Cypria i i9afli^ip«u irXume ■''ii, and Pind. P. X 15 jSaSuX. .■/««.. 

^m Pers. 663, 671 fiivM-, cC B 8, e 399, A 186, Q 144. 336- 
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fiAtf^ Ag. 1496 dft^tnJfiM AAVfiry; cf. O 489 &^,w ffkuAirra 

^li#, «pic form of |3id(., occurs in Ionic prose and in Plat. Tim. 
63 C. where Veitch suggests that |3iaT« may be an Aitic future of 
ft 'f '*' " - Ag. 385 ; cf. \ 503, A 467, ♦ 576. 

W. Ag. 1349, Suppl. 730, is translated "help" and compared 
with Homer, x 133. where ffa^ = ff„^ina. In this passage Palmer 
tnnsbtcs "and quickly raise the alarm," a rendering of the word 
that suits the passages in Aeschylus, and comes closer to the 
anial meaning of ^fc.^. Ci. B^, i^tit b 408, etc 

fim^ Sept 24 ; cf. M 303, f 300. 

Ap/fM Sept. 85 Bpiiui V d|wj(t'ro<i A(«* u&iror iporiw^ ; cf. A ^2$ 
Xip*^ fn^iurv fr/Aa apiiiti; B 2tO it in *i(ui r<Av^M<rj3ou 
*i^i*» V I aly^Y /"n*** Opt'iuru: 

Ap>'£* Aesch. Ag. 375. Cho. 897, Eum, 380; cf. & 333 M' •(■ 

9rMt Ag. 300 ffpi$vrfpet, Fr. 447 ff/KSi,. The word is not found 
elsewhere in tragedy. Cf. E 746, n 802, etc 

fipurA m yit 'Aptft Suppl. 665. This epithet of Ares occura often 
ia Homer, but only once in tragedy. Cf. a 295, H 130, N 802, etc 

Sfiim is a poetic word found also in late prose. Ag. 169, Suppl. 
966, Fr. 381, 6, Cho. 70, 5S9 (Hermann} ; cf. Homer, p 56. 

)«H. Poetic form of y^ used by Homer and the tragedians. 
Fmi Prom. 310, Cho. 44, Eum. a ; ywa Prom. 571, Sept. 304, 585, 
«a>. 937. Pers. 187, 323, 387, 493, 499, 511, 549, 618, 627, 929, 
A«. 257, Cha 137, 489. Eum. 11, 925, 952. Suppl. j6, 366. 545, 
I039, Fr. 41, 196,, 304 ; cf. ♦ 356, « 555, eic 

yMMj[M ia used in Sept. 310 of Pascidon, in Suppl. 8t6 of Zeus ; 
<£ vW*xM (of Poseidon), V 34, « 68, 4 332, N 59, o 223, a 355, etc 

rv^9kf Prom. 355, N 300, n 4S9, T 394. 

Twfwvf Prom. 488, n 438, X 302, » 217. 
■ TBiywi occurs once in Plato (Phaed. 324 D), but is rare in prose. 
Eum. 969: cf.N493,^43. 

ypmit, of persons, as in Homer. Pers. 156, 263. 682, 833, 
Sapid.480; ytpairffm Eum. 848. In Ag.710 the word is applied 
to a dty. CC Homer, a 35, r 191, aaj, q 253, 379, 303, etc. 

yuJm. The word occurs in prose in Xen. Cyr. 4. 6. 9. Cho. 
fiji, Pen. 1073 ; cC z 373, x 503, etc. 



h^Mi Ag, 133 iSii), Cho. 604 i^fMm'tfti', roi- iat'i^ ; cf. T ao8 ^u^f 

Bo.' Sept. 916 ; Homer, N 286, S 387. 

ta!{a Suppl. 680, Ag. JO7, Cho. 397, B 416, A 497, CtC. 

AJIof.' Epic i^Iof. Sept. 232 nvpi Joiu ; cf. e 181 vvpii Biji'mo, 

n 127, z 331, CtC. Aiiiw in the meaning /los/i/e occurs in the 
following places : Prom. 352, 423, Sept. 146, 222. Pers. 257, 271, 
Cho. 628, Eum. 160, Suppl. 1065'; cf. z 481, M 57, etc ««« 
wretched is found in Pers. aSo, 985. Cho. 429. This meaning is 
not found in Homer. 

Suiof enemy Sepi. 1 19, 278, Pers. a36 ; Homer, i 76. Z aoS, B 544, 
K ao6, etc. 

ha^lim occurs in the sense usual in Homer, to kill, in Ag. 1451, 
1495. 1519. Cho. 367 ; ct E 646, 653, CiC. 

auVoToi occurs in Prom. 164. where the word is active in mean- 
ing. and Suppl. 904, where it is passive. Cf. £ 487 '»*^'' m« J[<'*" 

dJ/itorai, and A 309 i^' 'E«rofji iu/ifuro. 

ha^ui. Prom. 1022, Cho, 607, k 23, a 474, i 538. 
JJiruDt Suppl. 93. Pers. 316, < 470. 

hipa^at. The perfect iiUpKa is used in the sense of a present in 
the Iliad, in tragedy, and in late prose. Pers. 1006 om* lHopf* 

'Ato ; Sept. 53 Xtrii™r M 'Apn Stiopwiri^r ; cf. r 446 ir^p >' itf-SeX^iut 

iiiopiit. In Homer the verb is intransitive; in Acsch. both tran- 
sitive and intransitive.' rpoaSipiiioi: Prom. 796 &s oM" ^lot irpmr- 

a.><fTiH; cf. X 15, 16 !)«-■ iror' oirovr | 'H.'X.ot <>aifl«» .aTaBi>«r.'i. 

il, ToTi is used of the "precise moment" in Sept. 214, which Is 
to be compared with E 454. K 271. M 60, etc. 

Sif»( Ag. 94a, Suppl. 41a ; cf. P 158, » 515. !A!i(HTM Prom. 105, 
P42. 

Bia»» is used in Homer in the meaning to wet, in Aesch. lo weep. 
Pers. 1038, 1039, 1064. 358; cf. X 495, etc. 

tutt^eint Ag. 824 B9Xi» auj»Kifli'»": Fr. 239 tCw Si^^ffvm' J»V 

iiawiT<tr; cf. Eunl. 937 coi fuy ^w>*»'' I'x^l"''^' W"'' "foSilMi; cf. 
Homer's use of a^Sitii 1 593 Zripitt t^io Kttlmvti, ■oi" W « mip 

apadini. 

S,appal» Prom. 336; cf. B 473, 355. etc. 

t:,^.,i Pers. 699 (Hermann) ; cf. ♦ 475. ■'" 304 '^ 'P"^- 

BuVt. Pers. 106, Eum. 931 ; c£ A 165, B 307, a 706, etc. 

»Ci. Koster, pp. 74. 7S- 

'Tbcte ciUiioDS >tc mide [rom Uind. Lex. Aeich. 

*CL Koiicf, p. 40. 



aifwu SuppL 831, A 88, E i68, etc. 

IqpiiM, Ag. 319, occurs but once in tragedy. Cf. i 836 #« fuV 

Sm(:^'m Eum. 315; d^ h. Horn. 18, 10. See (ivM^Ha, 

AuyntU SuppL 630, Sept. ta7, 301, 528. Aeschylus uses the 
cfMthet of gods and of Amphion; Homer of kings and queens. 
K340,#3S2,3W,«387. 

SMrSuppU 5, 538, 967, Pers. 651 divinut. Prom. 619, 634, 1033, 
SuppL 42, 313, 380, 646, losS /cvialit. This latter meaning does 
not appear in poetry before tragedy. With SuppL 967 Km 
ntXagyfig, 3 303 tU ytwouM itiould be compared. 

timXMf is used in Pers. 277 in the Homeric sense oimatUU. Cf. 
r 136, r 241. 

tU^m Supid. Sl9,Eum. 358, 385; cC X 351 ^ A^, 1 433r A 337 
U/tar. 

W^VM Pers. 536, Cbo. 811, Eum. 379; d. r 269, i 13, etc.; 
Find. P. IV 113. 

iAt^^nt SuppL 750, Pen. 93 f cf. a 300, y 308, X 433. 

imfl^vrm Pera. 86. Homer UupvAvrit B 643, 630; tav^«rJf 
■S5.578.S230.ete 

tw| Prom. 179, 313, 335, 771, Sept. 328, Pers. loto, Ag. I131, 
J632, Cbo. 443, Eum. 368, 363 ; cf. f 313. » 53, 81. 

UfM occurs in Hdt. 2. 62. i and in late prose, but not in Attic 
prose Acsch. Sept. 333, 479, 648, 880, Ag. 377, 410, 607, 911^ 
9x4, 973, 1349, 1673, SuppL 937, Prom. 670, Cho. 84, 335, 40S, 
655. ^5^ etc; cC a 600, z 316, etc. 

/pM*n* Prom. 963 ; cH Q 648, ■) 340, ^ 391. 

Ifnpa. The word is used in Homer ofa horse's mane or of the 
bondiair plume of a helmet. It is found only in the Iliad, and 
there only in the plural. In Aesch. it is used of human hair. 
Pera. 1063, Cbo. 175 ; cf. e 43, N 24, etc 

^m Prom. 398; c£ n II, T 323, w 333, X 391, « sSo. 

riBafwi Ag. 773 tOoturm ntvvW, cf. B 791, SSO, Cho. I78 wpmti- 
ttiwt fitwTfixfu, I^nd. N. X 15. 

dHfimam SepL 453 ; cf. Homer, m 463. 
«tMtxM'* Prom. 133 ; cT. ( 137, 1 130. 

t aat t w SuppL 431 ro* jkaftr t'xfiiXalt AvrArW ip/unr; cf. B 436, 

Find. O. X (XI) 7. 

MB« (epic «fn) occurs in Cho. 314, 436, Euro. 759 in the epic 
■eoMfy^rarf^, in Ag. 874 and in Cho. 701 in the later sense 
SMmmu^; Homer, • 319, i> 43. 



«,X<.( Sep^ 238 "tX<i( laSu /*^a' r.ya„ Ui/xpcfioi. With the use of 
the word in this sense, securus, the Homeric usage should be 
compared. E 759, ^ 309. 

JnrayXot Ag. 862, ChO. 548 ; cf. ♦ 452, 589, A I46, etC 

.'«roXi»r(.'« Ag. 1032 ; cf. Homer nA«r«™ r 137, S 86. 

(■XoT^P Pers. 32 ; c£ a 145, A 702. 

.>ffuc (epic I^iji). In Prom. 48, 187 the word is used in the 
epic sense "for all ihal." Cf. Cho. 389, Eum. 229, SuppL loi. 
M 326. 

.Wp« Sept. 811 ; cf. Z 339, e 396, K 4S1, A t88, etc' 

imiatftat Ag. 775 Ter i' f'rai'irifUH' ri.i St'iw; cf. « 383 i Ki/uq. tit yip 
Kir Mtip, tt itaiaiitM t'lj J cf. imol^uc Ag. 9t6. 

,VVf" Ag. 1644; cf. A 191, Find. N. 6, 60. 

irSa — trravBa Suppl. 34. This use is conimoH In Homer, but 
does not occur in Attic Greek except in the phrase ItSa pit — irSa 
ti. Homer, u 724. X 195, p 300. 

ittwTu Ag. 590 tai ri> p ('n'lrrw uw4. In Homeric sense "to 
chide." B 245, r 43S. 

.VwV» SuppL 204, 930, Ag. 347, 409, Cho. 550, 568, Suppl. 603 
aor. invflf ; cf. a 1, q 388, e 413.' 

irri Pers. 194. This epic and lyric word occurs but once in 
tragedy. Cf. r 339. 

'Eyvi Sept. 45 'A/)ij J-' 'hniii, «al ^iXai'/inro* ♦dfioi'. For 'E>i>i> 

goddess of war cf. Homer, E 333 oCr' up 'aAimu'^ o£!r« irriAlwop6«t 

Enit ; E 593 7/n* J' aptaipiy 'A^ijr mi tr6Tn' 'Emii. »' in Sept., 1. C, 

is omitted by some editors, and '£»■ is interpreted as 'EmXuf. 
Cf. E 592. 

inaairvTipoTpi^ilt Cho. 426 ; cf. Homerlc itravirvrrpin A 437< 
iirijpaTot Hum. 959 rfan'Su* iir^parur '. cf. Hom. I 338. 

iirttipa Pers. 853 ; cf. r 33. ♦ 831, Hes. Op. 753. 

/nlppoior Sept. 368 tvtripop rAor pcXtir, irayKXaCrir sXyia* Intppoin ', 
cf. A 390 roi'i; of Jtr!ppo6oi ^ir 'KS')*'}. 

imttia (epic iwKFailu) Eum. 786, 816, X I47. 

immipxi* Sept. 689. The word occurs in Thuc. 4, 13 and in 
late prose, but is rare. Cf. x 45'' * 43^. 

inlarpvitnt Ag. 397 engaged in ; cf. a 177 eonvertanl wilk. 

Mpfvp, SuppL 187 ; cf. Homer, P 73, E 765, t 109, q 371, etc. 

ipiOu, Homeric and poetical for JptS!C», occurs in SuppL 541 ; 
cf. Homer, A 519, r 414, etc. 



> Cf. Xeiicr, p. 4& 



■Koitcr, p. 78. 
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tftftti Kg. IJ90 ipi^ ^«i<t ^auur ipiaav; cf. A 167 /^#v4' 

WyOa. and • 106, H 375, X 606. 

ipUm ii quoted by Blomfield as a verbum Homericum, alihough 
it oocun in Hdt and in Xen. Anabasis, III t, 25. Sept. 1075; 
c£ X ao6, A 48. 

inpAmti I*er»« 950 'Aw ! cf. H a6 J (Hi a* A«MMin (Mjipff inpmXu'a 

hm SuppL 347 : cf* ' 3> z 339, etc. 

•fcv Pen. 289 ehildUts ; cf. X 44 m ^' vU* nXXAr r« u! tVAv* 

■ty«nfw ia Pen. 107 is used of the sea, as always in Homer. 
O 381, 1 432, etc. 

•Jn = *r< is rare in tragedy, and is never found in comedy nor 
ia Attic prose. Sept 338, 745. Pers. 854, 330, 364, K%. 187, 985, 
Cbo. 743; ct e 367, A 735, etc 

i^ttn SuppL 306, Cho. 685, 30U, Eum. 341 ; cC E 318, A 495, 
M 349, X 3i6, • 399. 

{rayXi Prom. 463 ; cf. t 406, p 44a 

ff^ Pers. S39 iylt i' AnifU y<)( vra ft^ ■vrw ; cC X 57 *EX*JMf>, 

4 for , in Prom. 780, Cho. 890. This use of f in indirect ques- 
tions for a is very frequent in Homer, but occun only rarely in 
Aeschylus. CC A 190. b 300, a 15, etc 



wSept 359; cf. 98,^393.' 

tawm Prom, sfi, 76, Sept. 383, 959. Pen. 303, 418, 965, Cho. 387 ; 
c£r63,r48i, P430. 

AXfw. The word occun once in Plato, and in laie prose 
IVom. 173. 863, Eum, 900, Suppl. 571, Cho. 420; c£ < 47, •• 3, 
0343- 

fdnq^w* £um, 81 (adj.), Cho. 670. Eum. 886 (noun). The 
adjective is not found in Homer, but the nimn occun a 337,1 3i5* 

M«» Ag. 105, 131, Sept. 334, Pers. lot, Cbo.38, 941 ; cf. r 447. 

tfp Prom. 938; ci; a 44S, o 388, A 365, etc 

lir,Pera. 818, is used of the dead, as in Homer. Herodotus 
•nd later writen used the word as land-keap, Cf. m 45 mXvr S' 

t Pen. 73, 718. 754, Sept. 49, Ag. ti3, Euro. 637. $»if»t 
*CL rttttU f. 16, "rltmv. *Cf.KoMtt,p.3i. 



Prom. 354, Pen. 137, Fr. 196, 3. Homer uses the epithet of 
Ares. E 30, 35, 355, o 127, a 49S. 

6UX\ai Afi. 819. Hermann read 6«<]\al, but 6iiXXai of the MSS 
is well supported. Cf. z 346, « 317, etc. 

SvM'O'vir Ag. 1031 ; cf. 4 513. 1 260, 565, f 64, etc. 

SviuiS^i Suppl. 962 aviiijitornrn ; cf. ir 389. The Word occun but 
once in Homer and once in Aeschylus. 

B^iioSifnt Ag. 103, where M reads 6v,u<t^iiK,, but (he Flor. MSS 
and the Med. Schol. read $v,ioSipcr. Homer uses the epithet of 
!>.. H aio, 301. n 476. r 253. 

Bit, to rush Ag. 1 235 Svavaa, 'K,iav ii^^ip ; cf, ,. 400. 408, etC. ly." 

6Ut, Ag. 1409, Eum. 83s, is used in the epic sense of sacrifice. 
Cf. z 370, t 499. 

XSK\» Prom. 659, Cho. 45. 497 ; cf. e 300. 309. o 475, a 637, etc; 
cf. ;uXr.;t Cho. 33. 

'iuo«f Pers, 178, 563, where the word is equivalent lo 'eXX^mi. 
Cf. s 685. 

'"'"" Sept. 299, 525, 54i, Ag. 510, 1548, Suppt. 95. 547; cf. 

& ,176. i 749- "/■■•■.li.rT*. : Sept. 322 'hthf vpoli^ar, cf. a 3 „a\\«t i' 
li^Siiiovt ■^vnus'tuii nputa^iii; K 190, .\ 55, 

:Ve Ag. 445 luixit It^it, C 233. V' J&O. ij lOS. 

i'«u*« Pers. 159 raira t^ X.irova-' iiiu*» j(pu<r<o(rTJX>,oi,t i6,iovt; Ag. 
1337 "'"i it'irn; cf. E 868 *aima\liiitt Uum Siiir »'8ut ot'irv* 'OXv/iva*; 

• 216, ♦ 8ig, z 237, etc. 

iitinexipiinc Pers. 39: d. Q 257 and inirojc''i'i'it Find. O. I 33. 
The .idjcciive found in Pindar is formed in accordance with the 
law usuiilly obiicrved in the formation of Greek compounds, that 
the siem of the noun, not of the adjective derived from that noon, 
is employed. Exceptions to this rule are found in Homer and ;■ 

in poeis that have imitated him.' Cf. ^w*<m-;x7£ used in the < 

Homeric hymn, but x,,Ko<nr,;Xi)f Sept. io6.' 

tVfa Pers. aSo, 1042, Suppl. S08, 873 ; cf. i' 66, <• i6a. 

'X^P Ag. 1480. Compare the epic use of the word for "the 
blood that flows in the veins of the gods." K 340, etc. 

miru^i Eum. 766 ; ■ f. B 530, T 395, etc. 
■oXXi/ipoor Pers. 301 ; cf. B 752 and Pind. 0. VI 83. 

ndfiwvXo, Suppl. 183 £ir tnwtHt MiiiriXw T ix^uovi.; cf. E 23I 
Miiuniktr ippa, E 722 mJ^vvXii xiAa. 



'Schulzc, Quacilionca E|iicie, p, 37, 



' S«« ir^J.jf, p. 5^, 



• ^raiyimm Sept 63 wpiM nntytami wMr—'A^M ; cf. B I48 Ufipt 

mM*. The usual meaning of the word in Homer is inufy, 
wmrtkf of irud; c£ I $86, ■ 225. CC Pen. 141, 172, Sept 62, 
4t>7t S04< 594< Aj[. 122, 622, Suppl. 206. Contrait Pen. 92S Jm 
Jmi afM> iXsat, where mSm( means trusted. 

«U« Prom. 184, Kg. 696, Eum. 10, Suppl. 16, 330; cf. ■ 546, 
|i 5, X 30k etc. 

mkmfm Ag. 1119; dl E 810, n 6s7, etc.; Find. O. XIII 80, Is. V 
(VI) 37. 

wMm Suppl. 778, Eum. 1036, « 204, X 482. 

o^iM* Siippl. 213. 217, Ag. 712, 1477, £um. 50S, Pen. 655; 
cC B 404. A 606, p 532. 

tkjpw^ Cho. 623 ; cC X 436 ivp av tfaMTof ml fiMJia ux"*"' 

M it not found in Sophocles, nor in Euripides. Suppl. 504, 
852, Cba 680, Pers. 1068 ; cf. n 534, r 423, y 17, m 150, etc 

Aidm Sept 205, 3S6, Ag. 48, 201, Pers. 947 ; c£ e 591, a 168, 
H 125. etc. 

tkmthi* occun in Ionic prose and in late Attic prose. Ag. 

■XivM Per*. 107, Ag. 405 ; cf. Homer, E 167. 

AvrA Cbo. 651 xf><i>v t'^**' i9v<rv^^r 'Epirw. Paley translates 
£n«it«tf, but the usual epic sense migldy is probably the right 
rcndcriog. Cf. O 437 sXvri> 'Ajiyor, z 135, etc.; Find. F. IX 59 
A»^'%f^m, III 93 Nigptar (f^mXw 6tr(» «atia cXiirdv. 

Um Pimn. 134, 313, 44S, 476, 588, 589, 639, 683, 824, 977, 
SepL 171, 339, 565, 626, 837, Pers. 348, 358. 266, 384. 331, 401, 
5S3. 637, 757. 838, 848, Ag. 263, 366, 348, 580, 680, 814, 830, 863, 
1064, tt66, 1244, Cho, 5, 12$, 139, 136. 333, 399, 410, 415, etc., 
Eum. 297, 391, Suppl 77, 173, 377, 347, 631, 933, 718 ; cf. o 370, 
^ 297. n 13, 9 30, z 334, etc. 

*>•«■ Pirom. 496 KM«i re imXa ovTiuXumi ral /la^v; cf. A 460 

KMifmim Pen. 213, From, 958 ; cf, B 307, A 350, etc; Find, O. 
14. 9- 

w^M" Ag. 549; cCh 334,0 381, B 304. 

Ktfti^ in epic sense la tend, to care for, Cho. 263 adfuf ; cf. 

akmfi n Sept 160 Kitm^M h rwXau x^^Mtmr wtuimw', cC > 123 



irloat aSiat irrpi'^g 
; cf. I 141 n)vi 



; Sept. 



KDviw Pers. 163 ^7 fiiyat wXuirret • 
60 Konfi ; cf. £ 145 tifii uonirovair irdto 

■opufi^a Pers. 411, "stem of ship"; cf. 1 141 n/it — Stpa mpviiS" ', 
cf. Pers. 659 !\d' iV Sicpar jtdpKfi3o» S^^o"- 

(oroc is found neither in Sophoclen nor in Euripides, but is 
frequent in Aeschylus. Ag. 456, 635, laii, 1464, Cho. 33, 951, 
1025, Eum, 230, 426, 500, 800. 840, 873, 889, 900, Suppl. 67, 346, 
385,426,478, 616, 744, Fr. 257; cf. A82, s III. N 517. 

Kpaivv Prom. 513, 311, 911, Ag. 144,369, 1424. Cho. 463, 871, 
1075, Eum. 759, 347. Suppl. 91, 368, 608,622, 943, 964, Sept. 426, 
803; cf. A 41, etc. 

Kpa>ttf6t Pers. 96; c(. n 681, f 749; cfl Prom. 132 itpaivrd^fMi, 

From. 279 tpatwrivuTat. 

Kpac (tpard,) Suppl. 685, 841, Sept. 855, Pen. 371, Cho. 198; 
cf. A 530. 

mdrtai PerS. 8 1 nawtar i' Sfifiaat Xfvavar ^*Jov Sipyfio flfxIawTac ; CI. 
P 309. 

■iNKwrti Pers. 559, Suppl. 743 ; cf. fi 60 *iiia itiya pexBti tvariiriSei 
'A^i^iT^irqr. Cr. ■uai'a-iT/)<{I^fiar : f 299 rar iri'rrf War tvanirpifptiei/t | 
AiyMTT^ ttiXaaai <^/iur iirtfiai rt (oi itnp, 

Xai'i (epic Xigir ioo/y) Sept. 331 Xai'dnt oXXb^Vnt : cf. A 677. 

XaAa^ Suppl, 34 iriW-Tf iruvror i' l*6a ti \aiKan \ x<i^>wrv*y 
fipovTi, iTTtponn t' ', cf. i 373 •'•yt ii «■» XoiXafra iraXXj* ; II 365 «■< " 
Ztit Xai'Xaira riiyg ', II 3S4 in i Wl) XsiXairi iTDiia mXaurf ^ffpiSi X^*" > 
A 306 Zt'pvpor—'^Stiii XaAairi riiirrur. 

Xnoiu^r Sept. 343 kaotapat — 'Jipit. In Homer the word occurs 
only as a proper name: Aaotapai O 516, 6 141. etc. 

Xairufu Sept. 47. 531 ; cf. JXaffiifu Ag. 130, where Triclinius read 

Maipa Xa>ru£fi. tuXovafu : Sept. 457 VjAr tpor iaBoptir iapop triiXiicIir 

S' I iitAlut untptonif | Hopl itar in\aitd£ai. The Homeric wofd !s 

dXairafw : 367, 1 338, I36, 378, fl 345, E 166. 

kawainc is used by Aeschylus fur the epic aXawaAnr. Eum. 362 

Tur—iuau \a7taSr6t', cf. & 33O iraj> 64 Kt^oXXqtwv o/i^l 7Ti;((( ovi 

aXairadwii ; h. Merc. 334, etc. 

Xiiau Sept. 5I-4iU)it' UiSomf, Eum. 54 » a' i^parar Xf^oirvi 

^vcr^iX^ X^ ; c(. Prom. 398 tiSapira ; Homer, n S8, 6 86, n 63S, etc. 

XfVsdiwrAg. 317, Pers. 191, Eum. 563; cf. e 730, T 393. 

XiuiTTu is used by epic and tragic poets, and in moclc tragic 

passages of comedy. Prom. 143, 561, Pers. 81, 684, 710, Cho. 10, 

Eum. 335, Suppl. 345, Fr. 1 38 ; cf. a i 30, n 70, 1 37, T 19, Y 346.' 

' C(. Kositr, p. 41, 



Tuyvt Pers. 332, 468, Ag. 1146, Suppl. 112; cf. S 569, I i86» 
S 67» etc. 

XMt Sept 153 shower of siofus. In ^ 193 XMbtcoi is to be 
translated stones. The use of M0ar is to be compared, which in 
Homer is snow/lake^ in later writers sfifiw-siorm. 

Xitfvoff Suppl. 795. This feminine form of the epic Xio-croV is used 
in Plutarch as bare^ smooiL The epic adjective Xio-aor, which is 
found only in the Odyssey, was interpreted by Aristarch as 

smooth* y 293 Xi^^i| alwua tm tit Ska wtrpti ; t 412 Xivoq t* apaMpo/it 

wrr^ In Apoll. Rhod. 2, 382 Xwaq w^oot, the word is to be trans- 
lated rough. In the passage from Aeschylus cited above, $ Wcrar 
fllytXA^ iivp(Mfi«r«f olofjfpmp icpt/iaf yvwiitt trtrpa,^ the word is translated 
Sliced, aind is regarded as an instance of an Homeric word whose 
meaning was doubtful in the time of Aeschylus.' 

Xiwomiuu Suppl. 748. Here Aeschylus follows the Homeric 
usage of the word.' 

Xoiyof Cho. 402, Suppl. 679; cf. A 67, E 603, Pind. N. IX 37. 

X^^ Sept. 384, 399 ; cf. ;t z 24. etc 

« 

iuufmm Suppl. 894. In Homer the word is found in the Iliad 
only. E 670, N 75, etc. 

rmpyat Prom. 884, Sept. 475, Eum. 67, Suppl. 741 ; cf. Sept 687 
dfi^pyot; cf. Homer, w 421, ^ ix, ^ 2; cf. futpyam Suppl. 758, 

Sept 38a Homer fiapyal^m E 882. 

r^pmrm Eum. 597 ; cf. « 489, etc. 

/M^MT Ag. 598, Pers. 440, 708, Prom. 629. The word occurs 
but once in Homer, 3 203. 

ftmrmm Prom. 57, Sept 37, Eum. 142 ; cf. E 233, n 474, ir 5x0. 

rtymipm Prom. 626 ; cf. o 473, ♦ 865, y 55, etc. 

^Xmipotf Ag. X434. The plural form is more usual in Aeschylus. 
Ag. 1x6, 518, 770, 85X, 957, X333, X57S, Cho. 343, 789, xo6s, Fr. 
386; d. B 4x4, <r X50, X 278, etc. 

/Ukitiim Sept 43 tavpoaifHtyovrrtt tr fitXMftw aoKor; cf. O 7I3» 

tbe only occurrence of the word in Homer : voXXa df ^Vyona icoXa 
imkwm to sing Aesch. Ag. 244, 1445; cf. S 604, d 17, h. XIX 2X 

* CI B 633 A<xlXfra tpifxiiav. ' Cf. iwrtpoc^ p. 70. 

*Koster, p. ass ''verbttiii Xiooouat in Homeri carininibttt aut dicitur de 
kMniaibnt honiaet obftecrantibut, aut de deia deoi, non de hominibus ad 
prtcaatibM.** CI. Homer, A 174, 50a. 
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(1 604 is rejected by Aristarch). The usual meanings in Homer 
are to celebrate and to dance. 
luXtot Sept 779, 876, 878, 947, Ag. 716, Cho. X007, SuppL xix ; 

cf. ♦ 473i * 795. « 41^-* 

fufio^n Sept. 686; c£ M 304, s X76. This epic-Ionic form is 
found in Hdt 6, 84. 

fiipontt Suppl. 89 fupowtooi Xaoif ; cf. A 250 dvo fU0 yt vcai fttpitwrnv 

Mp^mp ; cf. r 403, 1 340, A 28, s 342, etc. 

fitjut Prom. 906, Cho. 626, Suppl. 61, 971 ; cf. B X69, 636, H 47, 
A 200, i" 315, K 226, etc. 

« /uyv^M to waste aivay is used in the lyric passages of tragedy. 
Sept. 920 hii9Lpv\tm9 fie <f>pt¥ot & KkatofiiPQt ficv fiUfCBti ; Eum. 374 do^tu 

TO»ifi€tHU Kara yar nuntBov9i¥ aufioi ', cf. d 467 f^untBti h* fioi S^doBtw ^op. 

poytm Ag. 1624, Prom. 275, 603. Homer (transitive), w 19, 
P 343i ^ 483. etc.; (intransitive) a 636, M 29, etc. 
p^fidt Ag. 277 ; cf. r 412. 

Muoff (epic wrpos) Pers. 279, 336, Suppl. 2, 719; cf. o 410, & 384, 
498. 

rf>f <rir Sept. 235 invidia ; cf. z 80.' 

vipBw Cho. 40, Prom. 152, Pers. 637. Compare twtpBt Cho. X25, 
Eum. 275, etc.; cf. a 282, 535, etc. 

vr^tmt Prom. 240, Cho. 242. pfiXiit Prom. 42. In Prom. 240 M 
reads aXX' cif^Xcwr. The change nXXa ptikt^t makes the form 
correspond to Cho. 242 and to the Homeric phrase. Cf. i 632, 
n 33, 204, T 229, ik 348, etc* 

iniTnt. Homer and Aeschylus use the adjective in the sense of 
/asttng'^Homer of persons and Aeschylus with abstract nouns. 
Prom. 574, 600, Cho. 250, Ag. X93, 33X, XOX7, 1621 ; cf. Homer, 
o 370, etc. 

»oaror Pers. 8, 86 1, 935, Ag. 8x2, 988 in Homeric sense return; 

cf* B X55, K 509, a 87.* 

96onpot Pers. 26 X icaMt d* dtXwrmt pdoripott /3Xtirt» ffnlot't cC a 9 
mvrap 6 rotoiv o^tiXtro t4oupo¥ fjpap ', Pers. 797» ^S' 343» ^'^» X238. 

pooifHP, Suppl. 239, is the only occurrence of the word in tragedy. 
Cf. I 348, ♦ X35. 

vupam Sept. 3 oMica vupmw fiXitpapa fuf 9L0ipm¥ tw9^\ c£ fi 2X8 n^ff 

yXa^vpSit ^HU kmpif. Compare for thought B 24, t 27a* Compare 

^Cf. Koster, p. 75. 'C£. Koster, p. 7a. 

*Koster, p. 80. ^Koiter, p. 34. 

•C£. Part III, p. 74* 
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for figure Find. P. I 86 wufi^ dutaim inpdaXi^ arparip. vuftdm, of 

we^KMis. Sept 542 ffV #wc€« • • • s^yya • • • t»ufta ; Pers. 321 voXv- 

iipm fi |i &r; Cho. 162 aMictMra tmfm9 /ScXi; ; cf« E 594 ^yX" 

♦ 393 ^^ •»^- 

Pen. 1003 ; cC Homer, m 70, n 227, etc. 



tfi^pmf Sept. 794 A*^/*^ ^p^h*^^9 Ag. 14 11 fuo'Of offptgunf avroit* 

Homer uses the epithet of Ares, Achilles and Hector, also with 
die noun lyx^ C^ E 845, e 473. 

rtw^Hf Ag. 901 ; cf. O 375 ^ 1^^ rocord' $«f I' 6doiwopop awnfioK^auu 

«fW (epic ^ijCvr) Ag. 756, 1461, Eum. 893, Suppl. 875 ; cLz 285, 
N 2, ^ 529, etc. 

Mr Ag. 131 •Znt (adverb), Pers. 651. M oior, Paley oSs^, Week- 
km $4m. CL B 247, 555, etc The word remains longer in com- 
pounds: SuppL 795 oU^pmp. 

Am Supid. 64. Homer, r 4x7, e 34, 354, 465. 

•KpUns Prom* 282 oKpioiw]! Ji^ori, Sept. 300 X^Pf^^* 0Kpi^<r<rap \ cf. 
A 518 x^ppMf yap /3X^ irapa cif^vpop oicpioipTi ; 6 327, M 380, n 735. 

AcMi, Prom* 564, is an epic word used once by Sophocles (Tn 
1013). C£ H x8, e 279, A 150. 

Amt Rrom. 554, Sq)t. 768, 974, ^iifunestris/aialU, Pers. 962, 
SnppL 842 {JAfXVBi^perdilus\ cf. Homer, v 201, r iz'^funesiris. 

AtymBfmfim Prom. 548 ; cf. X 337 ror d* oXftyodpoMtir wp9atfl>ti Kopy 
imrnkm^Eatrnp. 

AX«^ This verb is frequent in Aeschylus, especially in the 
tense U last^ which is common in Homer. Ag. 54, Eum. 148 ; 
c£ B 115, X 104, fi 46, etc. 

^yiyii Ag. 4 yvcW/MNT 6fjujyvpiift Cho. ZO 6fif/yvpir''^yv¥aiicmp ] cf. 

Y 142 ^ 1^ oAv^MrMc $€&¥ p^ff otAfryvfHP uXXamt ; cf. h. Merc. 332, 

Pind. Is. VU (VI) 46 ^yv/Nr Zqp^. 

i^ (epic^^) Suppl. 808 ivCt d* ofi^y ohpapioM. In Homer the 
word b usually applied to a divine voice. Y 129 W d' 'A^iXfyr ov 
fwra 4bfir /«rtv#fnM ofi^r ; c£ Pind. N. X 34.' 

ipm is used for o/miW in Homer, Theognis, and sometimes in 
Ingedy. Prom. 736, Eum. 389, 692, a 196, 1 605. 
SuppL 336 ; cC O 241, € 379, etc. 

Suf^ 492, 954, Cho. 769 ; cf. H 165, p 258, p 6zo, fr 360. 
In prose jmy/i has the meaning eye-wihuss^ but in Aesch. 
and ia Homer it means a spy. Suppl. 185 ; cf. { 261, p 43a 

Sept 532. Epic op99Kiot A 268, ft 155 ; cf. Alcman 6o« 

^Ko«ter, p. 14. 
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iplvu Ag. 1631 ^(opUtu^; cf. Homer, b 294, n 377. 

ipo$v¥m Prom. 200; cf. « 312, o 572, ff 292, etc. 

opxapot Pers. 129 ; c£ ^ 22, i2x, e 351, w 36, s 102, etc. 

opauXowtitai Pers. 10 ; cf. h. Merc. 308 o/xroXoircMir. 

•^» Ag. 503. SuppL 1030, Pers. 163; cf. m 192, r 395. 

e(br« Prom. 982, Sept. 514, Pers. 645, Ag. 678, xxx2, Cho. 747, 
Eum. 590. Fr. 280. 5 ; cf. B 122. 553, r 169. i X48, etc. 

oCiru»t Prom. 549 ; cf. B 553, r 306, A 320, etc. 

ovTtdap^t Sept. 36 X ; cf. A 231, etc. 

f^fm Cho. 359, Eum. 339. The word is used once by Sophocles, 
but ncvtr by Euripides. Cf. B 440, a x x8, etc. 

Sylt SuppL 60; cf. B X82, K 5x2, Y 380, » 535. etc. 

ndyxv Sept. 641. The word does not occur elsewhere in 
tragedy, and the authenticity of this line is questioned. Cf. x 143, 
M 165, a 825. 

noyxakKot Sept. 591 ; cf. 3 403, 9 378. 

iraftdiroV. In Ag. 479 the word appears as an adjective. Cf. 
Homer's use of the noun in ^ 21, m 338. 

wuXipwXayicrot Prom. 838 ; cf. nakipnXayxBtU A 59, p 5. 

waXipoprot Ag. 149 ; cf. waXipopaot T 33. 

iraXiWoyor Cho. x6o ; cf. 6 266. 

wappirmp yq Prom. 90 ; cf. Hom. h. XXX X yatap wa/ifufrupap. 

wnwraipm is rare in tragedy, but common in Pindar. Prom. 334 ; 
cf. Hom. A 200, p ! 15. A 497, etc.'; Pind. P. HI 22. 
napdopm Prom. 363 (so M, but some MSS have the epic form 

wapiopot) «al pvp axptiop mil napaopop tipat xc iroft ,* cf. H X56 Ixtftro 
nap9)opot €u6a koX Ma* 

nap€td is used in the plural in Homer, and is a rare form in 

prose. Prom. 400 wap€iap porioit IrtyCa wayait J SuppL 70 idwrtt rap 
dwaXap NfftXo^fpf wapiiop ; cf. 2 1 23 napttdup dwaX^p. 

itaptinw Prom. X30 should be compared with z 337. In the 
Iliad the antepenult is long (except in a 555), but in Aesch. it is 
short 

napaora^p Cho. 983 ; cf. « X73, 547, p 207, CtC. 

napo$ Ag. X057 (Musgrave for wvp6t), Prom. 405, Sept. 424, 455, 
SuppL 936, Cha 367 ; cL \ 573. o 316, M 22X, 2 245, etc. 

ftaxp6m. The word is essentially poetic, although it is found in 
Plutarch and other late prose-writers. Cho. 83 KpwfKuoa wip$^9w 

waxPmffUpti ; cf. P I X2 rov d' /r ^purlp akupop ifrop iraxrovroi. 

^ Cf. Koster, p. 43. 
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«id^»iaused in a causative kdsc in Prom. 155; cf. 7 391,0482. 

mAtmt Sept. 394, Suppl. 333 ; cf. E 778/ 

«fX« is a poetic word, but is found in late Ionic and Doric 
prae. Prom. 895, Pen. 536, 793, Ag. 392.500,939,971, tiS4, 
Cbo. 304, 534 (I^nd.), Bum. 333, 381, 588, 910, Suppl. 81, 340, 
3319, 458, 630, 784, 801, 988, 1034, 1051. 

■wX^uB Eum. 149, 199, Ag. 355, Suppl. 810, 133, Fr. 449, 3*; cf. 
r 3. ♦ 431. 

nX^pMv Pron). 151 ; c£ E 395, H 308. 

vnrar, when tt occuis in prose, means ripe, but in Homer i.i)d 
in Aeschylus it is used in the sense /tind, ffatilt. Ag. 1365, Eum. 
66; c£si09. 

wip$m Peis. 178, 1056, Sept. 335 ; cf. A 391, M 15, etcf ' 

W9Xf£ Sept. 106 t j^vawiiK^i tai/m (of Arcs) ; c£ N S05 i^t(i H al 
Kfari^atrt fwwiT nlna m)Xi,(, 8 308, n 797. Tlie WOrd ](piirMi)Xq£ 
occurs in the following passages : Eur. Phoen. 959. Honi. h. VII 
t 'hf*t iwtpiuMTui ffptrupitarf jfpumoirqXifj. Atistoplianes, in Rnn> 
1016, makes Aeschylus say that through the 'Septcm' he made 
toe citizens : wWotrsr &Spv *al XayjfOt anl XftiKnXiC^et>t rjiv^a^fiaf { mi 

wuimmM Pers. 83O ; cf. wifuratn Z 349* 

n^avviw Pers. 661, Ag. 33, Cho. 379, Euin. 620. This epic 
word tt used neither by Sophocles nor by Euripides. Cf. K 47S, 
,1165. etc 

wMf fot prose BMVfia and epic riwq. Prom. 88, 800, Ag. 193, 
654, Sept 63, ttj, Suppl, 136; cf. A 633. Aeschylus also vixt 
the prose word witv/ta: Pram. 1047, to86, Pers. no, Suppl. 167, 
176, et& 

mtXml»tliiu Pers. 109 inaSia' i ibpmtopoio AtXiivvqt iruXuii»ofit»i)( 
m r ti i m n U;^pf | fvpaw wimar !ik«ot, cf. A 35O Sir I'lft' dXef AiXaWqt 
■JU y . N 683, etc. Cf. iraXi»i Suppl. 673 ts iroXiy rnfiy ulnar ipiai. 

waXXmSuppL 130, iji, Sept. 317. 
mAMtpint Cho. 333 ; cf. r 313. 

vAiwiimyKm Suppl. 571 wtXiwkayicTBr iO\!o¥ alarpiMniTar 'H, cf. 
f 435 X^nifpwi VaXurXiiyarMffi* drjctr, u I95 mXiiirXi!froi>t ittprnwatit- 

« Suppl. 555 ; cf. A 756, o 372, etc. 
tmt Suppl. 34 ii« Sxf '"tvv". v'f^ri •ioimV, cf. < 495 tr 
9 witimt* pAmP ^'lUr ffuyt t^, ■ 48 rovr t' aiifr' ipni^ava ^ptr 



■ahftiii,p.7s. 



* Sec Xo*t«r, p. 35 S. 



F:t::t!t'''- "-''■ »*■ *«■ »«. ^77, a... ,^, e.„. 3,,. 

'"•"■""'"' Prom- 530; c£ j 38,. 

■u'",," »",=?'■'>« ofBOddesscs occurs i„ Sew 1,2 i ■ ■ 
H;». 837 "Av,' 'i!,TO, and Cho ■71, 1 ■ ' ^ "" 

r'*'/"- i'"' «<". S«PP1. 52 ; cf. A &s, o ,,, „, 

"■'"•" S"PP'- 557. icoo; cf. a 201, B 7 «c 

"•*'"«^' -^S- 7S3 »...>.; T„„, „*„^., cf. p,„ 5, , ^ 

VIII 35 '' *' ■"•.»..J,<„i B 278, 728, etc.; Pi„d, O. 

.^.■.,..P,o„,.645;cf.*45o,„j34,,3j2. 



Prft 2';r"' '"^ '' • "'■ " '''■ ' ■'■' - 339, cc. Cf. ^^ 

P..;»^., Sept. 13, ;.,,,■,.»„ ,,„;, n.„. , ,, . 
'-(. cf. z 305 n.„.' ■a»,„„-„ ,.„:.„J,„ ,t;;;J, / •""• """«•" 

rro;f::;.,^S';: ""•'""■.'■*•■'.,""'- »d chc, a,™. 

form, in Ag. 746 Em,r„^ 'l'?"' ''°"'- i""" '"' "' ""« 
from ,.— ,,"„."■ 1°°^- '"■":■ '«. ■■■••"■ 86s. Sept 542, 

"^.: 2T2,.;5« 05 cfc!"'- '•■ '-""■ '''■ '*'■■ "■ "-" 
J,.,a™, Pr„„, ,55, ,f. H 742 r.„,;,_,.^4. 

-."755:x5-c/n;:T8^-,--"'^--.-".cw 

".f u epic for Ihc prose .ord „„, Sot o,, • -f „ 



ffr^^a,Vi,S„ *,■ ai Soat. 



'Ct KMier,pp. 37, 38, 



'^?^^rT»^»"IW»« 



t^^M Suppl. 736, Sept. 289, Pers. 696, Ag. 858, Cho. 547 1 «f- 

a 153, tSi. 

rm^ Sept 535 : cf. a 387, o 472, etc. It is to be noted that 
t^fM fi>Uowa the epic usage in having no Teminine form. 

rAg, in Homer is used only of time. For this epic use cf. Sepi. 
a6i. 639. Ag. 489. 1161, 1172, 1649, Cho. 305, 965. Eum. 419, 
454. 597. 7»9. Suppl. 862 ; cf. A 205. etc. 

WValn^Pcis. 1000. Homer T.i*«»; i 193, * 12, etc. 

,dk;fc Suppl. 691, 1040, Ak- 100,466: cf. H 282, 393, 1441, eic. 
Thii eiMC word does not occur in Sophocles. 

rimm &ippl. 347. Sept. 203, 677, Eum. 534 ; cf- » 63, X 453, 36. 
etc. 

,^Supp).998: cf. r i4».N i8o- 

nrfMT Suppl. 807. r.V,j« is Hermann's cmendiition for rlf^v^ of 
the MSSu The word occurs nowhere else in iratjedy. Cf. d 393, 

»5»5.«t«i , ■ c 1 

T««x> u found in all epic and lyric poeiry, but is rare in bopU- 
odes and Euripides. Sept. 388. 835, Prom. 1090, Pers. 189. Ag. 
150, 731. 751, 970, Cho. 730. Eum. 125, 353. 668, 802. Suppl. 86, 
306': cC E 6, r 350, etc. 

t^ Sept. 77, 775. Ajf. 259, 531, 7^6, 775. 94=. Cho. 629, Eum. 
171, 948. Suppl. 853, 1037 ; cf. I 238. 

A^ti* Prom. 1065 ; cf. fi 49.' 

T/Mfi^ Prom. 342, Per:i. 64; cf. II 151 anJ Q- Sm. 12. 506. 
Tfaeword is used neither by Sophocles nor Euripides. 

A^ (rU.) Soppl. 240. 326, 429. l'r'>"'- 657. 704. Ag. 334, "90, 
1453, Cha 433. 753. i>«pi- 756 ; ci. 11 299. E a^J- 

^ifU* Pen. 613, Suppl. 793 ; cf. 1 133. 

imtfBpAt^ Ag. 397. 8»7. Suppl. 874. Will. Ag. 827 U.p6opi.r 
U wiff^ Am*^^ *•'•• compare E 161 lit ti Xivr •'- powl ^opiir t'f 

M^MTN Pen. r55 i ^cd.fir». ,U«fr., li.p^ii^,- iir.^r«T,, Suppl. 

673 IJM III X.W»F A' !<..>««., cf. M 3S1, ♦ 45' ; cf- O- IV 1 

AaHp »*Jip> *W AMrral duaMOn-DiraSA^ Z.u. 

tjil^iM Prom. 318 ; cf, epic ii,<,y6p,,t : a 385, a 85, 303, p 406, clc. 
*. Prom. 439, M intip ; cf. z ao8 ..;.'» u^atti..^ «<.i 0«..>oaw 



^•I'lrravor Ag. 1252 d^yautra ^ri i^iirrnvo*. cf. * 824, X 424. 

<»mf is a poetical word used also by Herodoiiis. In Aeschylus 
the word is used as dictum or itrmo Sept. 841. Pers. 337, 521, 
AK.456, 611, 1133, Eum.3So; As/atJia Ag. 9. 276, 631,868. Cho. 
7.l6. 839. Suppl. 394 ; ■''s ^"'ffi'" At;. 1254. In Homer the word 
is used AS senna and/awju ; cf. ^ 333. f 29, i 460.' 

<^>ffror St|)t. 39; cf. Z 133. Q 387, n 405, . 269, elC. 

./.<Vn-(p« I'rom. 76S ; cf. a 176, r43i, P 168 etc.; Pind. Is. VII 33. 
i),\iy,3» Suppl, 87 xirra rot ijiXtyiS,,, cf. P 738 irCp, ni r' imaitutuyor 
n6\u — ^\,yi0,t. ♦ 197 Zt^pa nl^Kmi iri>,ii ^\iyt0o!aro mpoi. 

xaii-iiit Sept. 357, This is the only occurrence of the word in 
tragedy. Cf. z 147. 

j(-;,.pt Pers, 1034 x»l>li''To i' U^jwlf, Ag. 266 niCait ti X"l>tia M'-f"* 
tkirliot nXwiK, Eum, 983 ;tupp>ra »' irrxSiiMtr (uro^iXn Stamia, cf, 

♦ 34a. : "85, etc. 
j^fpfidi' Sepl. 300. 1 lonier xtpfaSmr. cf. i<p.i,it.' 
^p,>tBTu Prom. 713, Eum. 185, Suppl, 790. Sepl. 84. < 516 is 

the only case wliere the simple verb occurs in Homer, but (he 

compounds .nrc frequent. 

Uiimpo,, Suppl, 734, is used of ships. Cf. N 6j £«■' T^i,; i«i'.- 

ium in the sense of if is found often in Aeschylus, Prom. 452, 
Sepl. 62, Pers.424. Ag.638,8S4, i67i,Cho.42i, Suppl, 751, Fr.33. 

' See Koaler, p, 14. ' ' See p. 51. 
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Part III. 
TRACES OF EPIC INFLUENCE IN 
«. Syntax. 

k SUBJBCT-MATTBR. 

c. Style. 

I. Phfases. 
3. Figures. 

Syntax. 

Passages will now be noted in which the Aeschylean syntax 
dificrs from the Attic norm and can be paralleled by Homeric 



Uses of the Cases.^Accusative. In Pers. 159 the accusative 
after a verb of motion without a preposition. i«um# ;^pvoco- 
#rA^Mv d^^Mvtf c£ E 868 1^094 'o\viitto¥, o 216, etc. Genitive. Cho. 
1S3 am^ 9fi^9r^ KapiUf cXv^mho^ | x^^^'* Mr. Sidgwick regards 
mapdtmt as the epic local genitive.' Cf. Cho. 389 4ipt¥of olop ifurat 

wmr mrrng f Ag. IO56 ra fM¥ yap iarlat fittrofitftcXov \ tartjKtp ijbfi fir^a, 

Klausen's explanation of itnw as genitive of place is opposed by 
Pialqr, who says: "It seems best with Peile and Conington to 
explain 'for as regards the family altar' (or ' the things belonging 
to the family altar')." If the local genitive occurs at all in 
Aeschylus (as Paley admits in his note on Cho. 389), it seems 
best to regard all the passages cited as examples of its use. 

In Cba 763 occurs an instance of the epic use of the genitive 
lor the person about whom something is heard.' r€^i^«oror ti 9vp 

Tmkm9m vcvtfo|Mi, cf. P I02 fi d«' irov Klavros yt /3or)v ayaBolo w%.'$oifiti¥t 

The somewhat unusual use of ^Xciirrcci^ in the sense /o hinder^ with 
the genitive of separation (Ag. 120), may be closely paralleled in 
Homeric usage. Ag. zao ^\QfUwra XoiaBitp d/>o/i«y; cf. a 195 aXkd 

99 rim yc tftvl fikamrmfin m\*v$ov. 

Locative. The locative case survives in Suppl. 772 opfjuf, Av;. 
27, 7i8» 862 Mfmr, Cho. 167 tutft^, and Pers. 976 ]^f>(ry. ^poit Ag. 
578 and Cho. 885 are also cited, but both may be better explained 
as datives. 

Use of prepositions, dp. Mr. Sidgwick, in his note on Cho. 36 
iwiiirfmn iw M^m^u^ 9apvt wirntp, cites the use of «V with .the 
dative^ instead of •!# with the accusative, after a verb of motion, as 



Msai% Hosk Gram.« I149. 



'Monro, {151, /, 2. 
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epic. With this passage should be compared Ag. 565 c^« womt 

h titv^ififfpipait KOiTOit — cudoi irf<r«ir, Ag. 1 1 28 irirMc d' #V t\v6pf r^vxth 
Ag. 1 172 tyit d« e^pfiopovt rax ip wdy fia\&, Eum. 787 iciTXidor fV x^P^ 
fia\u. 858 9v d* «V Towowi roTr dfuioi 119 /SoX^r, Eum. 78 1 cV 79 — ^or— 
M€^fi«ra, and Ag. 1450 ,16X01 top alu ^>owa' dp ^pip | poip* MXtvrop 

vnpo¥. In Cho. 952 AXdBpiop wMova' 4p ix^poit «(!ro», ip, the reading 
of M, is retained by Franz. Dindorf, Klausen, Peile and Wecklein, 
but Schutze and Paley read «>'. 

f iri. Wecklein notes the unusual force of the preposition in 
Sept. 714 pM, *\Bfit 66ovt <rv Tufrt' t^' ifidopait irvXair, and compares 
E 327 PIIV91P #Vi yXa<f>vpStrtp tXavpdptp. Paley's Comment on the case 
is as follows : " The dative is rather unusual (i. e. Can ciVm tVl), 
but was probably preferred, to avoid ambiguity with raa^c." In 
support of Paicy's interpreUtion, o 499 /« W «nl n^ol fialpop M 
Pnyt^ BaXiiatnif should be compared, where the idea of motion is 
supplemented by the idea of rest at the place reached.' 

Subjunctive. Conditional sentences. The following conditions 
expressed by W and the subjunctive occur in Aeschylus : SuppL 

91 Kopv44 ^ftoff fi itpap6p wpaypu rtXuop, 4OO ci wov n ptf towp rvxff, 
Pt-rs. 791 ptfd* u orpiirtvMn wXttop j to ^Itfi^MP^ Ag. I328 tl ti ^vmvxit 

and Eum. 234 il wpM, Qif,' t\mp. With these should be compared 
the instances of conditional relative clauses expressed by the 
subjunctive without «i»: Suppl. 124 6w6et Buparot dnj, Eum. 211 W 

yup, yvpoiKos ^m apdfta pooiJHast Eum. 661 !<ruatp tppot, oin pi ffXd^ 
^€of, Eum. 336 Bpttritp Ttnaiv nlfovpylai (vpntat^ip /mitiikm, Eum. 618 

o pff K«X€wrji Zivt *0Xvpmt»p nafifp (where Goodwin reads luXtCifii and 

Paley «<X<i^<r<ii for MSS MXtwrti), Ag. 766 4nXu dt rigrtip 'Yffpts pip 
waXaia wii- | (ovaap tp ffocoTr ^poriip | "Yfipip rtir' 9 t6$* m r6 ttvpiop 

pii\B (where Klausen reads Srt for MSS orap), Sept. 338 voXXa yip, 

fvrc rrdXif dapaaBS, Sept 818 t^ovai 6* ^p Xd^tunp tp raiftg x^^^^ 

These constructions can be traced to the Homeric usage in 
similar clauses.* «i with the subjunctive occurs frequently in 
Homer in anticipatory conditions, whether general or particular, 
and in the general conditions is preferred to tdp. In correspond- 
ing conditional relative clauses the same holds true, the subjunc- 

* Prepositions in Aeschylas are frequently separated by tmesis from the 
verbs with which they are compounded ; e. g. air6 Ag. 165; M Pers. 669, 
Eum. 37S, Cho. 395 ; ^iV Cho. 460, 90S, Ag. 586; *ird Pron. 574,877, Ag. 
449* 1215 * ^^«^ Ag. 944 ; did Sept. 789; ap^ Pers. 457. 

'Trans. A. P. A. XXII, p. 90. Conditional Sentences in the Greek 
Tragedians, by Prof. Clapp. 
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tive whhout A- being especially frequent in relative clauses corres- 
ponding lo general anticipatory condition;!, or to the "present 
general" conditions of Mr. Goodwin's classiUcution.' The fact, 
moreover, that Pindar uses »' with the subjunctive, never ,'ar, and 
that Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Solon and Tlicognis occasionally employ 
the coostfuction, favors the further conclusion that the usage of 
Aeacbylw u not merely a Homeric reminiscence, but an actual 
nnriva] of die epic construction. 

Optative. Prom. 392 oU lonn Stf luliom /loipof | vo'/ini/i' 7 iroi, 
J^. 6m •£> Irtf* iwmi Ui-tfu ri ^(vi^ (oXa, Cho. 172 <,£■ tanr iant 
•Jup f^ att^MTs riv, cf. Cho. 595 T>> \iyoi, etc. Ag. I374-6 rur 
yifmi]l6p*i* ix^P" ropviy*"' 4'i'^'Hi I donovvit (iVai, tirifiarlir liptiararor | 

4fi((uv w^ Kpi'uraon (nRq^jpirot, Elmsley emends and reads 
tfiimimi' iw, but this };ives «» a very unusual position. It is 
impa«Mble for us to give, even in outline, the various opinions 
preMDted by Mr. Earlc,' Mr, Sidgwick,* Mr. Goodwin' and 
otben* in regard to these optatives. It will be sutticient, how- 
ever. 10 refer to Mr. Hale's summary of the discussion in the last 
volameoftbe Transactions of the American Philoloj-ical A^so- 
ciatioa.* If lh« tentative conclusion there reached, that the verbs 
in question are potentials in the strict sense, should be firmly 
CMabliibed. the citation of these passa^^es as instances of the 
edect of epic construction on the syntax of Aeschylus will not 
fcave proved irrelevant. Examples of the potential optative 
wkhoat «r nay be found in the following verses from the Iliad : 
T33i,E247<557: cf. B687. 

la the poets, especially in Homer, the simple optative ni.iy 
cxpren a oommand or a prohibition in a sense approaching that 
of the imperative.' Examples of tliis use are found in Aeschylus 
in Prom. 1049 and 1051, Ag. 945 and Cho. 889 ; cf. a 791 and i 735. 
Tiie optaiive with <i occurs in a wish in Sept. 260 aiVou^iiY /uh 
mH^rn <I lM|t rAoi. This construction is found four times in 
Hooier: K III. o 571. n 559, a 74.' 

•Ct O^ H. T.. |S<68. 538, 4S3. S39- 
■CUu. lU«i««, Uarcb, 1891, 
•SMgwick.Ag. 630,n. 
•a,M.T..App.I,p.384. 

•Jcbb, O. C, |I70, n. and App. I i Veirill, Kg. fiio, n. 
• W. GL H>l«. DcllbemiTei ia Greek 1 Tiani. A. F. A., vol. XXIV, |>p. 
ISi-OTS. Mpwianjr p. loz. 



Infinitive. The infinitive is used instead of the imperative iiT' 
Prom. 713 olt lii/ nAii{iir,' cf. A 20, 582, D lo, etc. In Sept. 75 
/wJiTOT* axiBuf and 353 6<ax noXiroi fi^ fu SauXd'nr tvx''*i *'"' infinitive 
is employed to express a wish or prayer'; cf. D 413, 

A few points in regard to the syntax of the article remain to be 
noticed. With participles the article is omitted in Suppl. 133, 
443. Ag. 38, 59, Sept. 274, Eum. 960; cf. v 79 Jw •'(»' Mirrvirf.ar 
OX^^iria Swfinr i^oiTit. 

The epic position of the arilcle is noted by SidRwick in Cho. 

378 TO fiig yap it y^r bvattipi'tatr luAlyiiara, cf. Ag. IO56 ro /lir yi'i(> 
(OTiat finro/i^iiXou, toniMV ^ii) fi^Xa, ChO. 639 ra S ilyji imu/ioHir 
(i'0ot, cf. A 383 ru 6' i'«(lj((ro «?Xn Bteio. 



Thi 



Subject-matter, 
study of the tragedies of Aeschylus undert.iken i 



this 



paper has in general been confined to the traces of epic influence 
in the expression of thought, not in the thought itself. Although 
it is impossible for us to enter upon any discu.ssion of the religion 
of Aeschylus as compared with that of Homer, or to compare ihe 
two poets in regard to their treatment of myths, a few parallel 
passages will be cited that may often prove similar in expression 
as well as in thought, and may perhaps be of some value as 
m.-iterial for a more careful study of the themes they sug(;est. 
The references that have to do with religious riica will be given 
first, 
Offerings and prayer to gods. Suppl, 33 i iroX«, £ y>; mI \n*i¥ 

Ctap, I lumai n 6iai nal ^n/itrtj-oi | x^'^" ^•f"" ••aTtxon'tf This invo- 
cation to <he avenging deities sbouUI be compared with r 376 Zti 

ti'nrp, 'liifffm iitiiur. nHtart iiiyan, | 'HtXiM 6' Sr warr i^pat tut irri»T 
iwuKnttit I (at irarnfiol lai yoia, icai u* vninpdt tafiimt \ af6pii*ovt 

Sept, 477 oXX' 5 imntv Tpo^4ia wXqpuaii x^""'- C'"- ^ irXox-i/ioc 

'l>ux» V'^'ijHo^' With these references to the payment of "uurt- 
ure-gifts," the following passages from Homer should be com- 
pared: A 477 aiii raitHnf | fiiiinrpn tfilXeit liitiiatt and f I4I nruc 
iitriinvSt irvp^t fu*di» uirtiiiipaTe x"*^'!' I ^n^ h ^"'PX"* "i^ifV '/'•'•f* 

Sept. 723. 'E(iih'( is here referred to as the hearer of prayer ; 

irarput litraiar 'Kfutir; cf, I 57I r^r *' itfn>^Mrit 'Epuit | lAvw i( 
'Epi^aifiiv. 



* a„ M. T., S7S4. 
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t^ Pen. 6lO ^pmt9t ^*P i^«poi(rft /ft««Xc«n}pia, | /Soor r atft* ^yi^ijt Xtvuov 
yoXfl I rfff r' tUfBtfiOvpyov arayfia wafi<f>ait /mXi | Xi/SriViv vdpi;Xair 
ItPBV Vfyff |icr« I mu^fHirov re fifftpot uyplat airo | iroroi^i iraXoiar 

t TttSff. ff 518 describes a similar libation ofTercd to the 

^trtavcTtt dr ^dfi oSry | ro tpir&if nW vbari* iiii V tikffara XtvKa nnXvPtiw* 

Pers. 658 ptftStP ipa ffXi'fi ftov/ cf« fi 59^ ^* ^'9 M0« n<irpo«X# crKi'dfiac- 

M^MTt «r cff vutffM I fiir 'AldAf ircp tmtf ore ''Eicro/Ni dioy Avira | warpi ^iX«« 

Ofienn^ of WirXof. Sept. 10 1 ir/frX«»i' xal 9rtifH^¥ n6r\ <i pfi ¥vp, 

mf4* ^op* €(o/i§p, cf. Z 87 9 df (vmiyovaa ytpttiat \ vfi6» 'A^iywiti^r 

«V v^cc Mir/ig I oifaaa KXtfilU Bvpat Upoio dofioio | WirXor • • • 

ABfmuiit €w\ ywvaaip ^iFico/ioto. 



/uVor alBi>fUpoi9 I iappf, gnti m wp&ra Xiiqf Xfvic' ^arta ^vfiof | ^vx>7 d' 



9ur' oimpot anmrrqiutni ir<iriiri|ra«. 



• »i 



In regard to the position of the victim in the sacrifice, it is 
interestin};^ to compare the description of the sacrifice of Iphip;e- 
neia with passages from Homer. Ag. 233 bUap x^t^^'^i^^ vntpBt 

^^p■r I wiwkowi wtptW€T^ iram Bv/am | irpoi^ir^ Xn;9fri' atpdtfp, cf. y 453 
•f |Mr hntr ai^X^rrcf 096 xBoybf tvpvi^ttfjf \ «<r;(oi'* urup (r^f(«v n«c<ri* 
wrpmrmt fyx^M^f MpStp (cf. Eur. El. 8 1 3, I. A. t022, Lucr. I 85). 
In connection with these oflferings to the gods, it may be well to 
note the references to the oracle at Dodona and to the fillets of 
Apollo 8 priests and priestesses. Prom. 832 rrip mnCptarup r o/k/'I 

«v^« 2m I ftmprtm BmKttt r cWi B*(rnp*»rov Ator | ripat r tlninrop ai 
3|pvffff| Cl« ( 337 ^'^ ^* 'f A<»d«i^r <^ro (it)fnpaif tHJtpa Btulo \ 
i€ ipv m t v^rMfimm Aiir ^vXi/p tnaKovaai, Tl 233 ZfC tUn, AM^Mvaif, 
TUXmmymif rvjk6$t palmp \ ^ttd^pfjt iitti^w dvcrj^ftft/pov, Ag. 1 264 rl d^r' 
mmrwyikmir ixm fudf | «ni CK^wrpa koi papTtla ntpl tipn arttftrj. 



f Death, and the punishment of sin. The passages cited below 
I are of interest in showing that many of the conceptions on which 

1' Aeschylus based his ideas of the law of righteousness, and of the 
stem necessity that demands the penalty for every violation of 
I this law, were found in the early Homeric religion. The nature 
I of the life beyond the present, the punishment of sin. and the 
^ / omnipotence of Fate are the special themes of the passsages that 
me quoted. 

dlO» 35^ "'^ Xfi^^ ^ftnpiwmv \ aifiP^Tifiot apuKrup \ nponokot re t^p 

I x#i9Miii fcfc rvpdppup\ cf. X 485 ^^f^ f^f M^'yo uparitit P4Kv* 

\ hM^f i^* Tf ^4n Bapi»p i^xlC^v 'A^iXXf D. 

CmOm 3^3r^ WliPMr ^poptifM rov I Bupoprof ov dnfitifti | wvpoi /laXf/ra 

I ^fl£pn • vvrt^MT opydt ', cf« X 220 dWa ra lup rt wvpot upattp^p 




Punishment of sin. Cho. 382 ZcC ZcO KitrmBtp Apwtfiwup \ iortpd" 

wtHPOP urap I fipor&p rXd/ioPi Koi wapovpytf ;(^€i/n ; cf. A x6o ttwtp yap rt «oi 
avrU* 'oXvfifrcor ov« irtXtirfnp, \ Ic r< coi o^i rtktl avp r« ptyiiX^ dwtncap \ 
9\p cipseip M<f>aKjvA yvpai(i r« nai rtKUtrvip, 

A reference to the divine power that determines that vengeance 
shall be wrought occurs in Ag. 1284, when Cassandra declares 
the will of the gods concerning Orestes : op^parai yap opKot U Bt&p 
fUyaf I il^tiP PIP vwriaapa Miptpov varpdt ] cf. a 37 AT. Hermes warned 
Aegisthus of the fate that would befall him : ivu wp6 ol tlwofup 

ilfittf I 'Epptiap trip'^PTtt tuCKowop ' hpytK/toprriPf \ fufv aMp rrciVcir prirt 
ppdaaBai ukoitip' \ «« yap *Op€<rraa ritnt Saatrni 'Arpftdao | omrdr hp 
h^U^H ^< *^^ h^ Iptiptrai a'tjft cf. Cho. giO 9 Motpa rovr«>y, it ri upop, 
wapaiTia, T 86 iyit d ovk nirwf tlpi uXXci Zivt Mai Mdipa nai fftpo^fioiuf 
Epipvt* 

Tartarus in Prom. 152 is regarded as beneath the earth : tl yap 

fi tiro ytip ptpBtP B* Ai^v rov PtitpodtyfAopot \ tls dntpaptop Tdpraptip {cfv, 
B 1 3 V piP tXitP pc^i* «*r Taprapap tftpdipra \ r^Xt pn\ rixi ^Buttop vwo 
xBupot ttrn ^fitBpopf cf. Prom. 2x9 ^f^alg 6i ffnvXaU Taprnpov ptXapfiaB^f 
KtvBpitp KoXvnrn roy irnXotyci^ Kpopopt cf. S 203 Srt r« Kpdpop tipvowo 
Ztv9 I yalijf pfpBt KuBiiirt Ka\ iWpvytroio BaXdatrfif, O 4^* 

In Pers. 629 the king of those below the earth is invoked : r^ r< 

Kai 'Ep/A^f fia^iXtv r* tn'p^p, \ wip'^ar tPtpBt ^vx^P «r <f>&t, cf. O 1 88 
Ztvi col /yw Tpirarot d' Aidtjf, tpipoiaip dpdaviavt* Y 6x IMcirray d' 
vwiptpBtP apa( tptpmp 'AldttPtCf, cf» H. Ccr. 34 apn( tptpup Alduptvt* 

The following references to religious thought and customs do 
not fall under any of the classifications given above: 

Prom. 906. Man cannot escape God*s knowledge : tup Aw yap 

oifx oplt I pijrip ona <l»vyaip* apf cf. O X43 dpffp hi kw oCn Atot m^I' 
tlpvaeaiTOf \ ovhi paX* i<f)Bipo9t c'lrcc^ iroXv iJHprtpof iirrip* 

Prom. 1032 ^tvdrjyoptip yap ovk tnitrrapni trropa \ to Aiop, aXXa kop 
prof rcXct, A 526 ov yap c/aov iraXiraypcroy ovd* dnafjIXop \ old* drtXivrfirop, 
o rt K€P Kt<lHtXff Karapivadit 

Cho. 568. Reverence is due suppliants : rl dij wCXaiai r6p Utrtip 

dntlpytTM AtyitrBott tlntp othiP Mi^pot napitp; cf* a XX9 ^9 d* IBift 
wpoBvpoio, PtpttrariBti 6* M Bvp^ \ (upop driBa Bipptrtp iifitTrdptP, cf. fi I59« 
B 546, 
Cho. J037. The murderer is an exile: ^iymp rdb* atpa «oii4r, 

Eum. 656 iroui 6i x*P^^ ^poripm wpo^it^irtu ; cf« 48X, V^ X iS*' 
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In any comparison between the subject-matter of the tragedies 
of Acsdiylus and that of the Homeric poems, one of the first 
tliemes to suggest itself must be the treatment of the Homeric 
mytbs in Aeschylus. Several treatises on this question have 
already been referred to, but no attempt can be made in this 
paper to discuss the theories they support, nor to reproduce the 
material upon which they are based. A few parallels, however, 
between the myths of Homer and of Aeschylus, together with 
some more general references to Homeric mythology, will be 
dicdbdow. 

References to gods and heroes. — The description of the abode 
of Am, found in Pers. 448, suggests a parallel from the Homeric 

hymns* Pers. 448 »9^of nr iar\ wpnir$€ 2a\afuPot tonmi^ \ /3ai^, 
iipiyyior Mtv^ly, fp i ^tMxopot I Tlav tfifianvn noptlat axr^r cfri* Hom* 
h. X9> 6 if «iB9f« X^0a» M0({cmi XcXoyj^f | mi Kopv<f>af opii^y ia\ ntrp^^ro 



The characterization of AUas given in Prom. 349 should be 
compared with m 53» Prom. 349 «<n^«< k^ov* ovfta^w rt mi j^^m | 

ipudmff cC a 53 fx^* ^ ^' Mowat avrot | fAaKpat, at yaiuy r< ical 

In placing Typhaeus in Cilicia, Aeschylus diflers from the 
Homeric tradition* Prom* 351 row yfjyti^ rt KiXtnltBP mVi^ro/xi | iivrfm» 

ttar f^rttprnp AoSisr r/jpor | ixaroyMpavop ttftot ^law x'^P^^t*^^^* ^^* ^7^3 
«Ir *kfipmgt M ^^1 Tv^of 7/A/icrai f Mr, cf. Pind. P. 1 1 5. 

TSntniaS. Sept. 24 pCp d* wr 6 fulimt <ltfia\» oi«*M»y fiorffp I fV utal 
wmpSm MM ^pwvt wvpof dij^a | ;^/>i;im|piovr ipwiBat ar^tvdtl r^x^t cf. k 537* 

X 50, 89, 479, M 272, etc. 

Tydeuu Sept* 424 ylyat od* fiXXnr rov ndpos XcXry/ifVoi/ | /ififWy. 

Kapaneus is here described as a taller man than Tydeus. For a 
similar reference to the stature of Tydeus cf. E 801 Tvdcvr roi putpot 
fim £|r dt^m iSXX^ ^X9^'* 1*hc description of Tydeus in Sept. 571 
C should be compared with that in a 370 fi*. ScjU. 571 rhp awhpo* 

ror v«Xff«if rapaKTopa \ piyioro¥ 'Apyn rZ^¥ KaKu>¥ Mdanakow j 
ftX^rJipat vponroXor ^mv | nnK&¥ r Adpoory tmi^c $ovX€vT^pio¥» 
A 373 ^ piw TvUi y* Uc ^hKw nT«taaMCtfAt¥ i€¥, | ciXXa iroXv np6 (fnXtP 
iti^m§ tf£N#t fldxt9$aif \ uf tfMvap ol fii¥ tdovro noptvfupop' ov yap l/Myf | 
ff^' Mi a«»* vipl a* SkXmp iffaal ytPtaBai. 

Am^kiaraUi. Sept 568 2ktw X/yot/i' 2y (Tyd/M a»<l}po¥€<rraTO¥ I 
/ J^pt^vvr, |Mynv *Afi^p€m fiiap, cf. o 244 fT. ovrop 'OiKXci^r 
*A§K^Uptmp I |p vf/)2 ff^pi ^'Xfi Z«vr r' atyloxot «rai 'Air«SXX«y | 
^Alrr^ •M' bm yi^poor o^d^ | dXX' JlXfr' /r e^/S^o* yvpaimv 
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Oedipus. Aeschylus follows the epic tradition that Oedipus 
was buried at Thebes : Sept. X004 orjpa warpH wap^vpop. Contrast 
the treatment of the myth in Sophocles, and compare "¥ 679 o# 

In the development of the tragedy of the house cf Agamemnon, 
many close parallels with the Homeric legend occur* The open- 
ing passage describing the watch that has been kept for a year 
should be compared with the account of Agamemnon's return, 

given in the Odyssey* Ag. 1-3 e«ovr iiip alru r«r V diroXXayiyr 
viS^Mv I 4^pwpat irtiat M'^og, l^p Mifimptpot | myoir 'ArptMp uyKoBtp, 
KVPot dUriP, etc., cf. d 524 flf* t6p 6* up aw^ 9K0Witit c2)« (rxoirir, op fa 
KaBMtP I KtyiaBat doX<{/<i;rif a/My, imh V t^x^To pta$op \ xp^^ov toUk 
ttWapta* iftvkav^t d' ty ug tptavrop, \ pij i \aBoi napt»p, ppfjfrnuo di 

Bovpibat oXic^ff. Upon this passage from the Odyssey Mr. Verrall 
bases his theory in reference to the interpretation of the Aga* 
memnon.' 
Paris's desire to obtain Helen's wealth is frequently referred to 

in Homer* Ag. 532 flf. Udpit yap oCrt <rvpTt\^t iriSXiff I tftvxrrai to 
d/MJ/AA rov wttBovt irX/oif * | otftXup yap Apway^t rt col icXofr^f 6iniiP, etC, cf. 

r 67 fT. Paris replies to Hector: pvp a^' fi* p! tBilmf noXtplCtip f^di 

fuiXtoBui I (iXXnvr p€P mlBurop TpZaf ical waprat *Axatovt, | aMp Ip ip 
piw^ Ktd dptiifJHXop hUptXaop, | crv/ijSfiXfr' a/fi0' 'CXcVff cat tcrifpaa waci 
pnX^vBai, 

The reference to the shipwreck of Menelaus, Ag. 655 ff., should 
be compared with y 279 flf. 

The choral song : 6 xpvirapm^bg d* 'Aprit vupdrtp I «al ToXaPTovxot 
*^ f^^XQ ^P^ I ffvp%tBip f( 'iXtftv I ^'XoMTi wipwH ffapv \ ^rjypa 6v9^dgpvTop 
akf I ipopof anodov ytpl^up Xc/Si^rar €vB«rov (Ag. 436 ff,), suggests 
H 333 ^* <>^^P KaraiLtjoptp amvt \ t^tBop dnonpo pi&p, &t p* ^fftta waiaip 
iuaarog \ ourad' tiyjft or* &p avrt PtmptBa warpida yaiap. 

Unwillingness of Odysseus to sail. Ag. 841 popot 6* 'odvccM, 

oantp o^x *'^^*^ firXfi, cf. «• 115 fT. i^ oi> ptph^ on Ktiat nartjXvBop vpirtpop 
du I orpvptup 'Odvarja avr dpriBiijf McrcXuy | 'iXior c/r dp* tmoBai tCainkpmp 

Death of Cassandra. Ag. i x6o pvp d* aptfi Kwvrop re «aV/»ov<rcovr 

oxBovt iouca Btvm^^trtw fdxa, cf* X 42 1 olKvpordrtip 6* iJKOvira iira 
npidpoio BvyoTpott Kofradpbpfig, njy crcirc Kkuraipp^rrpii dtX6pifnt dptfi' 

"Death of Agamemnon* Ag. 1231 Brikvg dpvtpot ^tit \ fWiV. 
r/ p%9 coXov^a hv^^it doMf | t^xoip &h Cf* a 35, where the murder 

^ Cf. Verrall, Agamemnon, a, note. 
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is attributed to Aegistbus : «*ff naX pv¥ AiyiaBat Mpfiopop 'Arpttdao 
yS^ Skmxm p»^9niiff r^ V iKrwt yo^^arra, | €lMtf mnw SknBpow. Cf. 

"T^joo £ Orestes is declared by Cassandra the avenger of his 

fiuhcr's deatb* Ag« 1 280 9^* yup iipm9 oXXo^ al npaopot, I prfrpoKr6po¥ 

f«Mc Sptymmmwf ^iXmc* | o^M/Aorai yap opcor cir tf<«v fMyar, | <«{«cir 

vruwyM mi|mVov irarp^, cf. 7 306 ff. rf ^' ot oydour^ «acoir 4^v^ 

'Optvnir I ^ ov' 'A^TwiaiVi Kara H* tKrapt warpotf>oifrjo, 'Aiyitr&op 

Mj^yir, • •! wmpa cXvror itcra, cL a 40 «k yap 'Opttrrao naig ivctrai 

Chryseis. Ag. 1438 «firai yvmc«of r^odc Xvpavrfipiot | Xpvatii^p 
'mtf vw' 'iXi^y of* A XI3 fi*. irai yap pa KXtrmifAyrforprff npotU* 

V #•'«« •^ ^ «>r«f c^* A 369. Paley, in his note on tlie passage, 
says that the allusion is not to A 369, but to the Cypria. 

Other passages that recall the thought of Homeric verses, hut 
are difficult to classify under special subjects, will be enumerated 
below. In some cases the close parallelism indicates a direct and 
coftfcious imitation of the epic passage. 

EuiD. 6259 626 ov yap T^ ra vrov, updpa yipvaiov Bawtiv \ dtoadfiroiff 
Tifumk^CpitPOPt cf. B 100 ff, ti¥a dc irpciW * Kyapipv»¥ \ timi 

iX'^t ^^ 1"*^ 'H^i^roff nupt T€vx«»P \ "Hfpaiarot iitp dttxt &ik 

hmxru CtC. 
From. 453 mWtpvxcr d' iwaiop &<rr* aqtrvpm \ pvpptjKttt tlprp^p #V 

Hf myXcMff. A similar description of the condition of mankind 
before the gift of fire was received is found in Horn. h. XX 3 fT. 

«K r^ wipo9 mtp I awrpoit pairraaanw rV oCptaiP, fjCrt Brjp^t* 

Pers. 64 •W Vf/M waaa x^^^ ^Kvirfiit \ Bpi^ava iroBa orcVcrai paXip^ | 
rmatg J' Skmx^i ff lf§upoXtydop \ rtipovra ;(/>ovojr rpopiowrai, cf. I36 ot 
dr wmr ^pmpml r* oXo;^ Ma\ p^ia rinpa \ tlar tpt ptyupoit nonbiyiitpau 

Peri. 601 9rm9 6 daipmp ^Ipog ntwaiBtpai \ top aurop cif 1 tuipop olpiUP 
rpjIfTp cL Z32 •& pip yap wort tftfitri nagop WfivtirBai owiovm \ a(f»p* aptrlfp 
wmpijpp^i #ff«l am yovror 6pttpjj» 

SuppL 800 801 MuatP d' SwiiB* tX^pa Ktinix^pioit \ oppiVi diinpop ovk 
WXctir, cC A 3 fil iroXXaff d' l(f>Bipovs yifuxag 'Aidi npoiay^tP \ 
fg mSiw m mi dr iXmpim riv;^c nifptcaw \ oiMvotcri re iracri. 

■8|pMV voXiroi, xph ^tyf^i' Ta xalpia \ otms (fivXavau npayot 
im Wfi§uf§ «A<«if I MfiM pmpmp ffXtifnipa fifi goipmp i/irv^, cf. B 22—25 

«U hmi^fovf 'twwMfUHO ; \ ol xp'l irai^vj^ioy cvdciv ^vXti* 
I 4 ^^ **' iwinrpaffHtni icoi ro^aa ptpiiXtp, t 27O-27 1 airrap 
Sm^UU^ Wumiw Tfyy » fiif | ^fupot* Mt ol Cwpog «ir« ffXtifntpoiaip Smnrtp* 
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Sept. 200-201 ficXci yap ap^pH, /ii) yvni fiovXtwru \ ra^uBtP, tptop d' 
oZaa pff ffXafftjp rlBu, 230 n. dpdp»p rdd* c*<rr2» <r^ytn «al XPI^'^'IP^ I 
Btoieip tpdtip noXiplttp trnpuptp^p* \ vqp d* aZ ro (rcyur ica2 /AcVciy €i<r« 

du/A«>r. These words of Eteocles to the chorus should be com« 
pared with what Hector says to Andromache, and Odysseus to 

Penelope : Z 490 fT. aXX' «ir t^op lovoa tit a nvr^r Spya co^fci I ^ordp 
r tjIXaKunjp n, Kal dptfuwdXoiin K*Xtv€ \ tpyop ivoix*<rBai* nSktpot d* 
updpttrai ptXriati j waaip, tptA df pdXitrra, roc 'iXt^ iyytydaatPf cf. a 355— 

359. 

Sept. 349*350 fiXaxal d* alpardtfraai \ 7&p fVi/iacrrcdiW | dpTi^ptff>*U 

fipttioptai. This description of the woes of war may be compared 

with the woids of Priam, X 63 flf. m\ ptima rUpa \ fiaXXiptpa vpttrX 
yaltj tp alvri difior^i, 

Ag. 509 fT. o llCBwt T MPa(, I rofoir luwrtp piiKtr tit fjpai ^A^' | uXic 
wapa 2Mpap^pop f^aB* di'dpetot ' \ pvp 6* airt cvriip taBi cai wmmpiott \ tiya^ 
^AnoXXop, cf A 43-53. 

^ti' 539 ^^' X^*V*** TiBpapai d* ov« ir* dptipm Btoif. XO. tpttt 

narp^f rqa^t ynt <r* iyvppatrtp. For a similar expression of the 
desire to die in one's own country, cf. 9 224 itupia pt ««< XtVoi alitp | 

KTfjaip tpfip, dpSnit T€ Mi i>^tpt(f)4f piya 6i»pa, 

Ap;. 577 "Tpouiif iXoprts Hfirar* *Apytitip aroXof \ Btcif Xutftvpa taCra 
roir guB* 'EXXtidfi | ^ipoit ina<r<rdXtv<rap dpxaiop ydvof,** Compare 
Hf Ctor*S bosist : H 8X fT. W dc k «yw top A«, Am^ dtptn c^^of 'AituXXmi^ I 
Ttvx*a (rvXtfO'at omu vparX 'iXiov Ipi^p \ «a« ir/iCfirS«» ffpotX ptfop AiroXX«»»or 
c«<iroio, I ror M mkvp M prjat idriiXpovt Mfrod«l»<r«#, | ot\ipa i rapxvvttvi 
KaprjKopdttprtf A;|^ato4, | ctjpa r< ol ;^«i^<rcy «*frt irXarti 'EXXij^itoi^^ * 

Cho. 238 M rtpnpQp opopa riwapnt poipag Zx"*^ *pol» Cf. Andro* 
niHche's words to Hector : Z 429 "Zmrop dritp vv pol ?(r<ri variip Ml 
irorvia pifTtip | ^dc itavlypfjTat, ov hi poi BaXtpot wapaitoiTrff* 

Cho« 345 ff. <i yap vn* *lXty | wpog rtvor Avxiwi', ndrtp, \ ^plrprftot 
KartipafHaBfift \ XinitP up tCtiXtiap cV dopoioip, \ xtKPVP r' tp KtXtvBoif 
iiriarptwruv alSt icriaag, \ woXCxtMrrop *ip tlx's \ Td<f>op duirroprlov ydt \ 

d^paaip ivffiopiirop, Cf. • 30 ff., AchiUes to Agamemnon : w o^cXrr 

Tiptjt dnoprjptpost Jjowtp lipatrotff | dijft^ m Tp^v Bdparop cut worpop 
imirwiip I r^ mV rot rvpfiop pip tnoitjaap TlapaxaioX, \ ifii m naX <r^ waitX 

piya KXtof tjpa' pmaau' A similar thought is expressed by Tele« 

machus in o 236 ff. tnu oS «c Bapopn wtp ltd*. dicaxoipfiP, \ u ptra oTr 
irdpoiai tdpfi TptHtp «Vi dqp^, \ f^i <fnX»p cV ;(</Kriy, cird w6\tpop roXvtrtvetp* 
rf «fV oi Tvpfiop pip twoiiia'ap Uapaxaiti, | ifi* «f cal f iroidl /uyo cXiW 

V f • * 
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Eum. 647-8 a^pot d' iwtMp alfi oMMnraaff «5«r, | ana( Bayomot oGnt 
«Vr' ani«n'«<Fir ; cf. I 408-409 ai^p^ di fvxn '^«^"' •'^^*» ^^ ^^''^^ ' 

Cho. 593 aXX* Iniprokiiop Mpit 4>p6tnina rit X^ | «ral yviracie«» 
0^<rcy I rX^fuSw^^ irayroX/AOVf | tp»Tai uroiai avp»6ffvt Ppariv; cf. X 427 
mf ov« mMfrcpov «ai Kvrrcpov mXXo yvMUCoff. 

"In Cho. 896-9 Clytemnestra says to Orestes : M<rx€t, i wm' 
^{•^McXftr €trpa«€*c ytiXa. Cf. Hecuba's words to Hector: X 79 ff- 

fuftqp d* aZff iripuBiP obvptto dairpvx«ov«ja, | icrfXiror aiifM«»i7t «wp»?*« *« 
r€««r f'Mir, ra«€ r a»co «a3 /*' f'Xcijifoir | airijir, €iir«f/ rot XaBuLffiia M«foir 

-^' Style. 

Resemblances in style between Homer and Aeschylus must of 
necessity be soujiht in the special use of phrase and figure, rather 
than in any more general characteristics of style. If we could 
compare in detail the style of Aeschylus with that of Sophocles, 
it might be possible to show wherein the rough-hewn verses of 
the earlier poet have something of epic simplicity that cannot be 
found in the smoothly polished style of Sophocles. Were, how- 
ever, we can do little more than give a detailed comparison of 
form's of expression that arc similar, and mention, by way of 
introduction, a few narratives and descriptions that are distinc- 
tively epic. J . 1. 

Perhaps no passage in Aeschylus is more imbued with epic 
spirit than the familiar dialogue between Eteodcs and the mes- 
senger,' which describes the seven boastful heroes who with 
proud sundards wait to attack the gates of Thebes, and their 
mighty antagonists of sturdier strength, and shields of fairer 
omen, who stand ready to beat them back. We should not, 
however, overlook the list of leaders, in the opening chorus of 
the Persae,' nor the enumeration of the lands under the sway of 
Darius,* in a later choral song of the play. The epic character 
of the speeches of the messengers is too well known to need 
illustration here, and we can pass at once to the enumeration of 
the epic phrases and figures that have been noted in our study of 
the tragedies. 



* Sept 375-675' 



' Pert, so ff. 



* Pert. 864 ff. 



Epic Phrases. 

My«a^cv Ag. 1-3 Gfovr ph tdru tmi^' rnraXXoyi^v mivmw \ ^povpat crfior 
prjKOS, (if KOipmptvot I ariyaii 'Arpciddy oynaBtw, ffvi4f dlntip. According 

to Hesychius aygaBtv is used for mxaBiP, which Franz has admitted 
into the text. Other commentators think the words are not con- 
nected, translate wii/t luad on arms^ and compare the following 
verses from Homer : K 80 opBttBtU 6* np iv iyKu^os, nt^mk^if twatlpag, 

i 494 7 *^^^ *^ dyKtitvof Mfftak^P a^iBtP tmi rt pvBov, 

ayimpfrTotf pnow Prom. 163^^' #fricoVft>r dci | Biptifot aypapwrop voop | 
dofUNirui ovpapiap \ yci^rair*, cf. Q 4O-4I ^ o6r op ^piwtt tlnXp «'»oiVi/«o« 
ojrrf pitripa \ ypapwrw «Vi arifittrin. 

iym in Suppl. 144 is applied to Artemis: iypa Aiot xopa, cf. #123 

«(vr /uv fV ^Oprvyiff XP^^^^P^"^* 'Kprtpit Aypi), cf. Suppl. IO3I1 Ag. 135* 
Aidov irvXor Ag. 129I ; cf. f^ 7' H'^Xor 'Atd<io ntp^om, 
SiTro9 Prom. 909*10 ht avfbp «*« rx*pa¥¥itot \ $p6ytt¥ r marar ixfiaKtl', 

CU X 258 nal «c p* «7i(rrop an* alBtpot tpffakt nowuf^ Eum. 565 ^^r 

fiftXttiMrror taaroff cf. o 242 Mj^cr' iTidror, fifrvirrof . 

iTxoira r* r,gti¥ Prom. 19. For this repetition of words, which is 
common in Homer, compare Prom. 29, 37. 92, 192, 276, 762, 921 ; 

c 155 *°P* **^* •Bi\mp tBtXovcff, y 272 rlfv d' tBiXwf iBtXovouv dinfyaytp. 

dgoptarop aixfiat Pers. 999 ; cf. Suppl. 742 p^xif T MirX^oror ; N 639 
/uix^ff uKoptirot •acrii' ; M 335. Y 2. 

'iXa^f. Wecklein in Pers. 10 16 reads pty «Xa^c n€p9mp for . 

ptyaka ra Htpa^p of M and compares X 261 ^Eicrepi pii /«o«, oXacrrc, 
wpffptHTvpat ayoptvu 

ak&xop * Ayuptppopiap Ag. 1499 * ^^* 7 ^64 * Kyap€p99¥i^9 Sko^^Pt M ^IJ, 

etc. 

<lX/Mocarra wopop Suppl. 844 ; cf. d 51 1 JiXpvpop v^p» 

dpavpdt Ag. 546 ttir iroXX' dpavpat «ic f^ptpot p aMnrriMiy, cf. Pers. 
114 p€XayXiTttP ff^pip* and P 83 ^pipat dpffHptkaipat, 

dptfupoipm Sept. 175 \vTifpioi r a/A^i/3(irr<r w6XiPf cf. A 37 ^ \pv9^p 
dptfnfiifitiKat* 

dptSkiui. In Ag. 1224 XiopT* omiXaiv «V Xc^ci arptt^p^pop the 

adjective is applied to Aegisthus; cf.y3io pnrp^f ^ vrvy^pSft nX 

oMiXiridoff AtytaBoio, 

upa is used for dpnar^t in Cho. 962. where Blomfield read <b« 

yc pap for ayay€ pap of the MSS ; cf. 2 Z78 aXX' om, ^9^ in Mire. 
aiTia Xcfu Pers. 695, 700, M ; cf o 377 oma dccnretV^ff ^vBau 
dpTiKpvf Cho. 192 ; cf. H 362 dpTutpv d' avo09/A«. 

tipBf is used of fire in Prom. 7 ri ^p yap upBof, woprixp^y wvpU 
rAflf The scholiast's comment on this passage is: "«oi n^ ti 
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'Of^prnf, Avrip /»«« wvpir Mot awarraro \ wav^ro d< ^o{," a VCfSC 

not now appearing in the text of Homer, but cited as a van'a 

UdwfoTl 2X2. 

•A»aw fiavvtp Suppl. II 6, 127, 260, 277, Ag. 256; cf. A 27O rnUBtv 

Swrtpat <^«f Ajr. 276. This phrase is translated by Paley 
•* tidings not derived from omens/' by Hermann "an unpledged 
(unconfirmed) report." and by Sidgwick "an unspoken rumor." 
Mr. Sidgwick compares the Homeric verse, which occurs several 
times in the Odyssey, ^r V c^^yi^afr, t^ 6* nwrtpot SwXrro ikvBat p 57» 
r 29, ^ 386. In the interpretation of this passage Mr. Sidgwick 
does not agree with the usual translation : " the speech was to her 
unwinged,*' i. e. sank deep in her heart, but noting the fact that 
in no case is any reply made, and comparing the phrase Zwta 
wr€p6tPTa, he translates: "her word was unwinged," i. e. unspoken. 
Even if this interpretation of the phrase in the Agamemnon is 
not accepted, it is important to note the Homeric parallel. It is 
possible that here we have an instance of an Homeric word whose 
meaning had become obscure in the time of Aeschylus.' 

apfMiKTt Prom. 6 appi/KTMff ircdair, cf. Suppl. I90 apptiKTw <rci«oc, 
N 36 ii»4i W wval wtiat f/SaXt xpvo««'at, | «>p^«rof#, akvrovt. 
afmm ^ir^m Pcrs. 7OO ; cf. opria /3af#4r X 92, B 24a 
mukii AuSf Prom. 122 ; c£ a 74 Z^rof — «vX^ 

I 

fiU Sept. 448. 569, 571. 577. 620. 641, Cho. 656, 893. In these 
passages fiU with a genitive or an adjective is used instead of a 
proper name ; cf. fiin 'HpauXfitifi A 690, fiin 'Hpa-X^or 2 1 17, P 187, etc. 

ffktwm PerS. 299 Q T€ KM ^or /SXiircA, Ag. 677 Mi fiwa mi fikhwra 
fUlX^^oU AiiJf, Ag. 1646 •Optanjf ipa irov ^twn fftdot, cf. d 54O ^$tX' m 
{wciv m1 V^ ^•ff ^Xioto, A 88 i/MV C*^C9 Ml iVi x^i"* dcpcoiicMM.' 

yd^M Ag. 745 irapacXiWi^* Micpa9€w tt yafuw \ wticpas rcXcvnir, cf. a 
266 «niyrf f «' •utv/iopoi rt /cMioro nutpiyaitoi ri. 

yint Suppl. 1 16 ;»^« yoMf /M rt/Mi. Hermann compares z 500 ml 

^ in f»^ y^'E«r«pa i M om^ 

AivytPtU SuppL 630 ^CM AioycMir icXvm r', dl Sept. 1 27, 3OX, 528. 

AMyff»9f is used by Aeschylus of gods and of Ampbion, by Homer 
of kings and queens. K 340, fi 3$^ 



*Cf. hiok* p« 5^ 



*CtiipttoftM,p.4^. 



d6t Tivaaeat Cho. 18 & 2#v, dot ^ riira<r^ ^^ov | wmrp6tt T 351 Z«v 
««, d^ r{frav0tu • /i# wpvrtpot «o«' lopytr, | ^Tor 'AXffa»ap<w. 
d/M^vf — ^^#,» Cho. 391. 2 322 bfu^U x<SXof. 

f*3of Prom. 410 ayyof 'Aai'off fdor tm'iitwrm, A 406 Sfi/S^f jdor, p 344 

fidttf. Compare the phrase «« y»p tliwaiaw itp \ vfup Xcyot/M 

Prom. 441, with K 250 tMat yip roi ravra iitr 'Apytloit ilyopciW, cf. 

Prom. 1040, Suppl. 742. 

«V^rt»f Ag. 706. Dindorf translates ineffabUiUr, Schneidewin 
palam, and Paley and others clara voce. In support of the last 
translation, « 246 and 9 308 are cited, where U^aBa^, "to speak 
with a loud voice," occurs. 

€(alp€Tnt Ag. 954, Agamemnon says of Cassandra : avnf df, 

voXXttr xpnf^rwp i^aiptrw | ui^t, arparov duptfp*, tftrn (vMawtro. B 227 

voXXal di yviftuMtt | ilalp M cXiaigr t^lptrw* 

VVi^'w# Suppl. 39 XfVrpMir «Vi3$M«, cf. I X33 firi^ tn^pupau 
twiK€vB» Ag. 800 •(rff twuc€vam, K 8x6 rt nM wpn^popiwt ^ptw iwt M* 

twu\m$» Eum. 335 roi^ ^p Xd^of diamiui | fiMp' «W«X«a€» ipmitm^ 
tX'iw, a 17, y 208, etc 

tmtnram Pers. 477 irX$^ wtip/irmv MvwaatP, cf. 0- 73 twUwawrop 

KtUIMf «(fl. 

fVir«XXo/Aoi Prom. 100 xph rtpfiara Tmp6' fVirfiXai. Compare /irirA- 

Xca^oi Hom. h. Ill 37 X 4«Xi<mo mo» /irircXXo/MVoio, and 'iXiar putpa, 

XofAirpfj d* fircrfXXf a-cX^ri^. In Connection with this word we should 
note fVi^oX^ Prom. 3 and compare twinkKm ^ 361, for which 
Cobet wrote twimXXw and cited Prom., 1. c' 

Marpo^tw Ag. 397 TQ¥ d* iwiorpo4>o9 r&pdt | ^Ar' cidicov Ka^ipc;. 

For the rendering "conversant with" compare • 177 fVfl cat mamc 

inLarpo^s ^» dpBpttwwp* 

ipyw Suppl. 59S napiOTi d' Spyop itt twar \ ^ircv^vi ri r&p A fioukiot 
^pci ^p^r, T 242 mifrU* iwu$* 6pa pvBot it/p, rcrAc^ro d< Vx^** 

fpd«, in the sense /^ 4;^^^ sacrifice, is found in Sept. 231 ; cL 

A 315 ^jp^ ^ AiruXX«»M TtKtfta^at inardpfiat* 

ippot is used in Ag. 1525 and Eum. 661, as in post- Homeric 
Greek, in the meaning cAi7d, but the idea is present in the 
Homeric simile s 56 6 d' d^itpapMP ipptt l^t. 

€vdt0 Eum. 141 tvdtu/ opiormt MWoKaMrivav' Cwpop, cf* B 23 t^it, 
Arp/or vli diu<^popat 11 



* Cf. Krgiircfi, p. 77, 



' Schultc, Quacttionet Kpicst , ^ 469. 
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t^{|MM, PcTS. i8i, is found nowhere else in Greek literature. 
Compare, however, o 331 iSXXi mm, x^oiwif #3 cI/mW h^ x^t&mt. 
cAcvAof Prom. 710 fV €4«v«x«if ^x**'. c*^ f 58 •W^i'' I W^v' 

T^^ia* in the phrase ir«rr' /^i^i* /-^p*' Eum. 501 »hould be 
compared with p 130 ifxf^P^^ ^ "^"^^ "*•*•'• '^'^ •***•"• ^'^ 
Sept. 786. 



^t Mot Suppl. 663 ; cf. N 484 ix^t ^fin* Wor. 
I/Kifiart Suppl. 350 wtTfHut JXiflorotf . In Homer iikifiarpi is always 
an epithet of w€rft^ ; cL o 273. 

fliof Cho* 985 iSXX' 6 trdrr' immrtCmp rati | 'HXiof, Prom. 9I «•! ^ 
v«M;«Ti|r wuX«r ^X/ov i«XA, c£ T IJJ 'HAw ^\ *f ir-ir' i^opff «•'• irib^' 
/rac0vctff. 

S^op^armp Pers. 654. Compare the similar phrase H 366 ^pteWa^f 

Hpiapt% $€0^ fUf^Twp aroXavror. 

A'r Pers. 818 ^w rficfiAr. /* 45 »«^^ ^* "M*' o^w^' ^*»» I *^^» 
wfiBcpipup. The usual meaning of the word in Homer is short ; 
in Herodotus and later writers, sand-heap. 

$pii in the phrase rpixot «* opBios w\6tLapos iararai Sept. 564 should 
be compared with O 359 ipBaX di rplxtt !^rra». 

$vpofi^pot AjJ. 103 njr Bvpoffopw ^ptw Xvfrijir, cf. « 716 r^r «' o^of 
4^Xv^i| $vpo4f$6pop. T 322-3 ry «' «-Xyior or mp U^Ip^p \ rwror in^Ol 
$ypo<^$6p9t» , 

^wiiof in the expression Bvpf /3aX' Prom. 706 should be compared 
with • 200-201 i^t fV; Bvpf I iSAironn ^oXXowr*, r 495 <^ ** •"• *^'* 
^Xfo oi^, O 566, t" 313* etc. 

SmiXot Sept. 534 OTfiV* ** ••»'^»» "Z'^* ^ naptf^p \ &p^t f^vovofif. 
rmp^ iJmXXowr- Bpli, X 3x9-20 irpiV <r<Miir M iLpcrai^u, I'oiXovr | 

UfViof Suppl. 346 Zi^r&r 'Iiciiriov ««{w, cf. 616 ; r 2X3 ^'Vf iMf^inof. 

^ Pers. 80 ; dl B 565, ^ 677* etc 



Mmmipmvfu Pers. XO ; cf. A X06 pami «a«»r. 

mX^ttw in Pers. 9x5-917 is used of death: tW ^^Xt, Zfv, «a> 

^ M/MV I tAt oix^pMPUP I ^ararou Mra /loipa toXu^o*, cf. E 659 w W 
««►• j^a^/M«9 //K/Jcwi rwf fVaXv^cr, X 36X ^ Jpfl /or iiirrfira rAof 
AiMTM .iSXv^cr, M X16 ir/KJir^tr W /ar /MNpa iwrirvMOf oz-^icoXi^fr. 

For the Unesis compare n 325 mnk di QUrnt •9#« wiXi^fr. 
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Kdpwrm y^pv occurs in Prom. 32, 396 in the meaning r€si; cC 

H XX8,T72. f 453. 

Mpa in the phrase ifnkop ndpa Ag. 905 may be compared with 

e 28X Tcuff/M, ^'Xi; jcc^oXiJ. 

gtv6w Prom. 57 X 6r cvdi icar$ay6pra yala xtv6u, Cho. 687 pvp y6p 
Xtfitfrot x"^'^^^^ n^^vpwparn, \ awodop ictMvBtp dpdpof c^ MicXavptPov. 

Compare the similar use of the word in ir 244 tMngp aMr tyup 

ic\v(w Ag. X182 «<rrf cv^rof dUtip \ ic\v{tip. This word is also 
used of the sea in Homer. ♦ 61, x 392, 4 484, etc. 

KM^r Pers. 357 CI ptXaipifc pvKTot i(€rtu cw'^r. Compare the 
Homeric phrase a 475 «iri cW^r ^XBtp, y 329, etc. 

«i;doff Pers. 455 MP yap $t6s \ pqup t^M nUct 'EXXi^^ty I^X^t cf. 
A 279 ^€ Zcvr cvdof it^Ktp, G 2x6 m «2 Zfvr «Ddof itmMP. Note also 

the phrase «vdo( upawBt Sept. 3x6, and compare A 95 ira^i ti «# 
Tput^oi xapip Ml Mot tlpoM. This parallel was cited by Blomfield, 
whose interpretation has been adopted by most of the later 
editors. Wecklein,' however, derives tlpowBt from Sppvpui, and 
renders the thought thus: "wpoewopivart toit ipmt wokltM woktpudip 
iA(ap." He cites in support of his rendering a 240 f iraiai p^ym 

A/or ^Ipar oinV^tf. 

Kvpo<f>pmp Cho. 62X 4 fvp^pmp tnptp. With this expression com- 
pare Z 344 Aocp //<€to, «vi^r Kanopfix^pwt, F X80 taiip aZr tp^t ^9»t 
«VMMridoff, fiiror* ci/r yt , A X59 Kvpmwa, X 424 (of Clytcmnestra) 1) ^ 
«v»«Mrir. 

Xfvc^ in Suppl. 24 & irAir, & yfj leal XtvK^p v^p may be compared 
with a similar use of the epithet in ir 282 Xot^^at vdon Xamf and 

# 70 Kprfptw^ptop udari Xcvcf • 

Xm» in the phrase ptUot tXv^iP Suppl. 935 suggests M 205 ma r^* 

u€p^ra ptUta Xv^m. 

^mA«^ is applied to fire in Cha 325 im^r pnXtph ypdBot, as in 
X 242 paXtpov wup6tf and paXaiidt is applied to words in Ag* 95 

ptXaMUt ildAoiO"! wapiiyoplaitt aS in Z 337 ^Xa«oif iw,/t9^p, 

pi^ni Ag. 642 diwXj pdoTiyi, rfjp 'Kpfit ^Aci, Sept. 608 irXi;y«lf #iod 
/Mf^rtyi noynolp^ '^.u<7» Prom. 682 fuloTiyi $ti^ y^r irp^ y^t AavMfUM* . 

Similar phrases occur in M 37 Ai^r ^nyi taptprtt, and N 8x2 AXf 

Ai^r /Monyi mmkb itaptiptp 'Ax"^* 

I'Birra M e<^/)ar, Wccklctn, L.tipsif, 1891. 
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luXmyxirmm ^^ PcTS. IX4; cf. Ag. 546 miiavfAt U ^m. A 

similar thought gives rise to the Homeric phrase P 83 ^'var 

lAcXryXtf^vor Prom. 1 72 na\ fi oCti fitXiyXm^^ois W€i$ovt | firaotdaia>«r 

dA^i. Compare the Homeric verses A 249 rov mm awi ykmcofif 

fUXtrot yktMump piw ovdi^, and ♦ 339 fMiX«x«W twiivvw aworptwirm ital 
ap€is. 

^ '^do/Mi. In view of the fact that ••KXwTai^(r)i7aT/M«" has been found 
to be derived from K\vT6t and lufiofiai, it is of interest to note the 
occurrence of /A^do/ioi in passages in Homer and Aeschylus that 
refer to Clytemnestra : Cho. 991 ^nt d* fV* MfH roCr' tiuivaro vrvyor, 

Ag. 1 100 iw, roiroi, W irorc /m^Utm; XI02 ^' fV d<Sfi04crt roZ^ fi^froi 
jaM0», X 429 oioy di9 Mi mtnf M/ui^tno ifyo9 mtuutt X 422 fi|v crctW 
KXvroiiunyar/H? ^X^fuyrif • 
^m^^f «vM>f, Ag. 1228 vid. iivi^/MN^* 

Mi/Mi# in Pers. 321 is used in the meaning vibro: ntlKvwopw M/iv | 

Mi/u«9, cf. E 594 fV iraXa>0crt ircXwpior «y;(fOf cV^/m, Cho. x62 *Kf^ \ 



(inof in the phrase Ala rot (tMov ^'yav mdoC/iai Ag. 362 should 
be compared with N 625 Z^i^i — (tunov, $ 284 Ai^i — ^m'ov. 

mwrpo^nirot Prom. 589, oiarpodomirot Suppl. 572, morpodovof Suppl. 

17. With these adjectives compare x 300 rat ^«V r* a/«Xor o2^pot 

•Crpayo/ujciyf Ag. 92 oXX^ d* nXXo^fv ovpoMfi^ff^ I Xa/iirar api^x^h ^* 

€ 239 cXony r* 7V wpopofilixfit. A similar expression occurs in e 509 

Kmimi»t9 wvpk roXX^, a<Xar d* cir ovfiaror i«9. 

•Cv^oMvw Suppl. 910 affOMT* o(v, P 256 o$v d* a«ov^» 'OiX^or ra^vr 

ASbc* 

^p^Mv is used adverbially in the sense aiimd, in Pers. 389 tpB%o9 

J' fym I aiTi|XciXa{f , cf. A 1 1 cr^a orao** f ua>c ^f a lUya rt d«M^ re | tpBi^\ 

raXX« Cho. 410 WiraXrai d' a^c /am ^'Xoy </«/>» ^ 45^ 9TjB€9i roXXfrai 
fro^ OM «rr*|M, 46 1 iroXXo^'y^ c/Midiijv. 

vaiwXifror Ag. 36 X fir)ra dovXfiar yayyafiow, on;r iravaXMrmr. Compare 
the similar expression in E 487 «# m^lai XIpov dX^yrc irataypov.* 

jrflAdfff 'EXX^MT, Pers. 402, may be compared with the common 
Homeric phrase vtv 'axomn^ b 370, etc. 



wap€M, Suppl. 70 edirrM rap dwaXiuf SttXoB^pi rap«iaar, is tO be 
compared with X 123 <^^c^<rir ;fc^J ra/Kuiw iiraX<2«r I aa«pv' 

^fAop^afitpfip^ etc' 

nii/wp mWXccrpor Ag. 712 ; compare I' 39 Ay^va^, (2aor J/Mcrrf, and 

Alcman 40 Aip6wapis, 

wafnaxfiiu in the phrase irvv ore vm napi'araKip' (jUpof) Sept. 705 
should be compared with n 852 oXXd roi ijdi| | 5y;^ wapivniMP Saparot 
cat /ioipa K/NiraA^. 

wfiV«. It is of interest to note that Wecklein in Pers. 28 reads 
itvxhf ^i^Xiffiopi nutrff and supports the reading by v 23 rf di pak' ip 

wtiaji Kpaditi pipt rcrXfyvia | vi»Xf/M»r. 

wtpUXwrfs. piaoi — wtpUX^aroi Pers. 879, Atairof irc/MicXuvra | va^off 
Pers. 596; cf. H. h. II 3 ^7X040 frcpticXv^myr. 

irXaw is applied to the Hellespont in Pers. 874, as in H 86 M 

irXarfi 'iSkXt/ewopr^ 

fTMt* fitpos Eum. 840; cf. fitp€a trwtoM'cr r Sf etc. 
• wotpopmp and roc/Aorifpior, as applied to king and people in Pers. 
241 and 75, should be compared with B 85 and E 5x3. 

noXvdQKpvp yoor Cho. 449 ; cf. r 213 wpXvdaxpvuHa yooio. 
n^vXP^mp ibpupup Pers. 3 ; cf. 9, 45, 53, h x8o, a 46 w^Xyxpvfnt^ 

Mvcr^ri^r. 

wopwii Eum. XO34 vn c^poM nopni, Z IJl $0^ Iw* apvpopi wopwo. 

ir«Synoy aXaot Pers. I X X ; cf. ♦ 59 for the use of w6prof for deep 

sea : wrWor liXor voXi^r* o iroXtap uinorrat tpvKU. 

irop^poffid^r. Xipp^ 6* SpffaXt wop^vpot^^i \ rap ptXapoCvy* arap Suppl. 

529-3a For a similar use of the epithet compare Homer, x x6 

«r 6* on wnp<t,vpg wtXayot ptya nCpan cm^^, n 39 1 it i* aXa iro/M^v/M^ir 
ptyaXa artpiixov^t piovoat, p 85 wopff^vptop piya Bv€ woXv^olafioic BaXdvatit, 
A 482 ap<fn M Kipa \ wrtlpji nopfftvptop fAtyaX' Uxt pfjot tovo-^r. The 

epithet has also been employed by lyric poets. Arion x8 tit •tdpa 

irop^vpovr Xlppat ipi^tap, Alcman 6o^ col KPmdak' fV fitP&ttn wp^vpimt 
4Xoff. 

wrtpvyuKit Prom. 286 ; cf. wiCwrtpot N 62. 

pdwrm Ag. X604 xiym dUiuot toy di rw ^6p»y.pQ^vtf w 379 ^m» 
^wyp tpdwToptp, y X X8 coca fdimptp* 



»Vld.pw73. 



' Sec Fig mres, p. 79. 



rA«f Sept. 367 pwcrtpop rAof, 906 Airarev WXof, r 309, E 553, etc 

* Sec VocabsUrx, p. 53. 
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ndiifu Ag. 66 M/Miffof Ay^tir AoHMci^iir | Tpmwi 6* 6fi/oi(tf. This vene 
should be compared with B 39 ^fiy yap Ir' l/«cXXcr f ir' 4X710 re 

■XiBff TC I Tpmwi TV Mil AsMMicrt duk Kpanpaf v^fuvar* ■ 



vyp^ Suppl. 259 vy^f ^oXiitf'^iyf, cf. d 458 vypov vtmpt A 31^ vy^ 
ciXcvtfa. 

Mrcpfx^ aX«a» in the meaning pr^ect occurs in Sept. 215 irAcor 

V ^fti}(9uw aXmiir, cf. A 249 o^^ idifr' m «' ffi^uir yw^ftaxB X^^P^ KpontMf/ 
Q 374 ^^' ^ ^*' "^'^ fV*** ^^^^ virfp«#x<^< X^'P*** 

^o^rwroroff occurs in the fra};ments of the Prometheus Unbound 
206 (H) and may be compared with ( 121, » 202 4Hko(tuf%narot. 

^or Cho. 276 rj ifukg y^xi ^^ cited by Sidgwick as an example 
of the Homeric use of ^'Xof, cf. N 73 cVi wrtf&tavt ^'Xocatv. 

^tXAnit Prom. 191 tit ap$fiMf f/ftot Ka\ ^«X^n|ra, cf. H y>2 iv ^iXon^i 
^Tfaay€9 mp$fi»faayrt* , n ^2J m 3* ijfutf np$iU9i faap, Hom. h« III 5^4 
Kmr€9€W99 in mp$nf cal ^iXor^n* 

^•lafiot is used in Prom. 792 of the sea. Compare Homer, 

A 34 *'<V'^ ^^ iroXv^ota/Soio BaXdirvfit* 

^oMf. The Homeric phrase tw ^orair occurs in Ag. 446; cf. 

^paa^m in Sept. 63 is used "of strengthening a ship's sides or 
bulwarks against the force of the waves": rv d' m^tc m^ crdvof 

•Uunarpi^at \ ^^M^ai iriiXio'^, cf. € 256 ^pa(t d< ^» piwt€9i dmfiwtpit 
mimA^gvw I «v/Mirof ciXap ?|«€v. 

XtM in the description of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia refers to 
the flowing of her garments. Ag. 238 «/mS«ov /Sa^r d' #> Wdor 

;|i«w« I c/3aXX\ et&, cf. E 734 'A^i^Mn'ip^ircirXoy ^mV narix^vw iapw 

varpof «ir' •(rdfi. x*« <t>^^Yyop Sept. 73 4>^^Y^^ x*^^^'^** Suppl. 631 

Hrterma yiwti ;(ffov«ar» r ^21 Sin Bafta rptuwrnca x^** wokinixta ifmptjp* 
X^^'^pot Suppl. 566 x^**Pf d<*AMtY» c£ H 479 v^vff M x^M^v dcor 0/ki. 

^X^ in the phrase ircpi ^xh^ Eum. X14-115 should be compared 

with X 161 aXXa wtfH y^Xl^ Biw^Zuropot. 

mfni^ p t u f Cho* 421 Xv«or yap &9T* uiUff^pmp, cf. Sept. 730 Afti^pmp, 
Sept 541 «/i^^iror, n 157 a< M XvAOi Ar | w^o^oyM. 

In the following citations an exact verbal parallel between the 
Aeschylean and the Homeric phrase does not always exist : there 
iSt however, a similarity of expression that deserves notice. 



Pers. 430 •M' ip W ifV jf/Mm | onx f y^i V , cLyllsM^l vt^Anit 
yt «al f flfTf r wapatU/ump \ iftptoit* 

Pers. 502 wphf VKtdavBipui ^ov I iLcrtMff •tpfufeti, Ct 'T 227 &^€ ^itra 
ffpocMTfirXor vwtlp Ska lu^pttrM ^Ar. 

P«»^ 539 ^Mw4oX#o4f daxpvri t^wm/t | Wyy^^r', cf. I 570 Movrv M 
da«/>vo'4 «^irou 

Sept 459 — rpirof iroXor | #{ iim'av 'vi^Vv H^aXicov np^iyovr, cf. 

r 325 nd/Mor d^ AiAff fV icX^pot ^uvfr. Homer does not use midim 
of the lots, but in H 182 has uepmvmw in the same sense. U d* 

iSoptP IcX^pOt KVPttfU 

Sept. 88 fiof vwip Tuximp I 6 XtUawwit ^pmrrm Xtdtt cf. M 289 rm ti 
rttxot vwtp wap dovwt ^pmp€i» 

AR* 745 ffopagXipaa iwUpaptp di yapov wutpat rfXfvrdr, cC a 266 
frdiTf r «' mMypopoi t§ ytpolato nutpoyaftiol rt. 

Ar* 1537 '•» r^f r^. <i^« m' ^^'f»f e 150 n»rff |«M j^d^t ti^pfM ^^a^, etc 

Eum. 69 y/MMM, iroXoiai waiitf, aU ov ^yrvrai | #cAr rtf , ovd' ap$pmwt, 
Mi$ipwwt, 9 247 o^'nr a^ | ^'vycrm oifrt #cAr oifrt ^M^rAr di^/NMTMr. 

Eum. 756 Mi nt 'EX\f,pmp ipu, Z 459 mi iror; nr fAtr^aiy itmm icarii 
ad«/>v xtouvM^i cf. B 271 Adff dc m tXittvMP Idup it wXfiiriOP uKkop. 

Ag. 324 «al TUP iX6prmp «ai Kptmi^awrup ^XU I ^t^^TP^ dicovfiv Im 
^^/Mf ^vX^r, e 64 ?»^ d' 4^' W^M»y4 re cot «v;r^9 ir^tp M^ | 
oXXurrtMr rt icai oXXv/i#»wr. 

Pers. 447 i^dr nr cWl ir^N;^^ SoXa^uMr rdrwv, Prom. 846 Imv 

»dXtf KdyM/Soff. These epic phrases may be compared with p 59 

ffi^v /i<ir yap irtr^A, etC. 

Epic Fignres. 

Of the figures of speech that are drawn from nature, those that 
refer to sea, rivers, etc., will be mentioned first 

Cho. 390 wapoiBtp di nptfpat \ dpipvt ttrirai gpadiat \ Bypot «y<roror 

rrvyoff. Compare with these verses a somewhat similar expression 
in ♦ 386 tlxa M eiJMf iA ^a\ $vp9t Stfto, and the following verse 
firom the artificial epic of Apollonius Rhodius 3, 688 Bvp^ ^^1 

irc^ iraidMv, etc. 

AR« ^9 <a^ yn^ ^optlaop ravrAoir wap' ikwlda, cf. ^ 233 Ac d* or' ttp 
avwaoiot yfj ptixopipoi^i ^<>i^ 

Pers. 424 rol d* Aarv $yppwt f tip* txB%mp /SoXoy, | oyacrt mmtAv 
$pavapmM r iptiwlmp \ cira«o», ippaxi{op, cf. x 383-386 rwt W i^fr pdka 
warrat ip a'pan «al Kopiffaip \ ntwrtmrat iroXXovr, Aor' Ix^vat, oSir6* dXifct | 
MtXo» it WycaX^ roXifr ixro^t BaXav^tft \ iutrvf ifipvaap troX^Mrf. 

Prom. 885 Mfpol d< Xdyoi waiMta* f/fff | rrvyinit wpit K^pamuf inft, 
V 263-6 At a' if* Arl wpoxn9% duMtriot tnrapaU | fiifip^x^ f^ '^P* 
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mwn poor, 4^^ M r uMptu | ^fwtt fi^omww c/wvyo/Mr^ dlX^ c{t», | nSvffff 

Sept. 85 fipifui 6* afiax«roy dituuf vdoror oporvwov, A 45^ "* **' ^' ^^ 
XtlifOftpoi irera/Ao« cor' opco^ ptovrtt j f r ^tryayKCior av/ifiaXXtrop ofipifiop 
vdmp I Mpavpmif «« /irydXiNr, «o«Ai|r twrnvB^ x^P^^P^*' ^^ ^ ^* n^Xotf'c 
Mhror <V oCpt^iw iKXvt iro«/i^r. 

Sept. 64 3o^ yap KV/io ^^pvaior vrparov, cf. 80, 112, 1077» PcfS. 412 ; 
c£ O 38x^5 '^^ ^'» ^f^f /^ya «v^ ^oXdvaTc «vpviropoio | ri^or iircp ro4^t»r 
caroiS^acraif omror' twtiyg | ir oW/aov, CI. A 49^ ^'^ ^ 4^^ "• 

Pers. 87^88 do«tf«of 3* o^ir viro9raff /AcyaXy ptCfJunt iftmrwp | t^vpotr 
€p€tat9 fcpyccr a/imxo¥ KVfia BaXdatnitt E 87 "• ^vc yap /if* irf di'oy worafA^ 
irX^ovrt tomms \ ;i^cipcippy o^r* ^a pfW iMtaaat yc^i/por' | ror 3* o(rr 
mprtyi^vpai ttpyfUwat ia';|fa»otiyi», | oiV* apa «pcfa To'j^ci aXctoMr tpiBtiXiw^, \ 
IXBwn M^awunit, Sr cVi^piir^ A«or op^por. 

In connection with these passaj^es the Homeric figures applied 
to the sea should be cited. 

Prom. 431 /3of d< iroiTior «Xvdi#v, cf. X 394 oCn BaXa^atit cOpa r^or 

The epithet Mcvirrcpoi applied to ships in Suppl. 734 may be 
Gompared with X 125, where the oars are called the wings of the 
ship. 

Prom. 90 wwfTimw re KVfioruw oi^pc^f&or yfXaapa. Hymn to Ceres 14 

y«M re nav iytXaavt cat ^pvpor oidfia BaiXaa^tt CI. T 3^2 yAa«#c M 
irfl^M ircpt x^^ I X^*^^^ ^^ oTtpawfjt* 

Hbmeric similes that have as the point of compari9on birds, 
beasts of prey, bees, etc., occur frequently in the plays of 
Aeschylus. The following examples have been noted. 

Pers. 1 29 ap^vof Mf f cXfXocirf r pcXtvtrar, B ^ ^vrc i$w€a Mi pfXta'O'MMr 
miipm§9 I wtT/Mit cV yXo^iip^r o«c« vf ov *pxofUpdt»p, 

Pers. 207 fi€$v9Ttpop di KipKov tivopSk tpop^f Prom. 857 'tp^M ntXttmp 
mm poMpop XfXfipp«W, SuppL 223 «Vpof «r ntXtidimif \ iC^^Bt, uipKmp tup 
^pmwTtpuw ^/S^f cf. X 139 h^ ictpcoff opfo^v, iXtu^pArarmt wtrtifprnp, \ 
ptfiiiut 9^uiv€ ptrm TptfptMm ircXciar. 

Ag. 49 fT. «Xd^orrcr *Ap9 | rpuwop aiyvwimPt oir' tKwarimit \ «iXycai ' 
y i ^ tip virarot Xtx**^^ \ vrpo^odipovprat, w 2I7'~x8 cXaTov M Xtytwff ddiy«* 
rvpor tf T oiwpoi, | ^tmm ^ o/yvirio! ymp^j^mpvxftt oSvi rf nVpa | ayporoi 
cfftXorro ir^por irfrfi|ya ycMO'^ai. 

Ag. XI2 fT. W»»wr /SaoiXciSv /Soo'iXfv^i mmt, o AcXaiyot, o r' «(ofr<v 
^pyfff I ^oWfTCff ucr«p fUXoBpup, X'P^ ^' dopciraXroV| | vapwptwriHt tp 
ifymmw I fi99K^tP0i Xmyump ipuwpata ^ppmti ytppap, | ffXafitpra XowBUtp 

Compare the simile of the sparrow and her brood, B 308 ff. 
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Ag. 136 oicy yap twiiftBopat "Aprtfut 4yva, | wruptSeiP icvri warp6tt cC 

Cha 255. In ♦ 251*3 a similar figure is used of Achilles : 09X14^ 

d' oirdpovo'cy oa«v r* cVt dovpof <Vn#7 | o«crov oi^Aor* Ix*^ ^\aMr, rov 
^pi^pof , I oo^' a|pa icdprMmJf rf «al iMioror irfrci^MMiKi 

Sept. 381 compares Tydeus to a snake: Tvdcvr M /Mipywir mi 

ptlxnf XcXipp«vof I piaffpfipipalt KXayyaioip in ipditmp fiof * cfl X 93*95* 

Hum. Ill 6d* i(aXi(as oixtrai Pifipw diKtip. Lechner* compares 
A 243. ♦ 29, X I, but it should be noticed that the expression in 
Homer implies fear. 

Ag. 827 vwtpBopup di irvpyor Mp^on^r Xtup \ adtip IXccfcr atporor 
ri/pavvicoy, cf. E 161 in ti Xtttp «V ftovcX $opm» i( avjf^'va afy/, K 485 uf 
d< X/t»» fi^owip uvfipaPTowup iw€X$i»Pf \ aHyt^uf 9 ottaat, tuuca ^pwimp 
«ropoMrg, etc. 

Cho. 937 <P^< d* <*' dopov rov *Ayap«ppopot \ dtwXovt XcW, ^irXov^ 

'Apiyf, cf. Ag. 1258-60, Sept. 53, Soph. El. 301, and K 297 fimp ^' 

ipip &«rr€ X«oiTf 6ym ita pynta ptXiupap* 

Sept. 39 ^'"3 /^ '"P* ^X^* norapimr pax^lt fpup, \ imroc ;(^aXiM#» ^ 
KuraaBpaipup ptpti, cf. Z 506-5XI, O 263-27O. 

Suppl. 60 to^dau nt acovfir oira rat Ti|p€Mir | pJjindat oinTpdt oXoj^ov | 
ffiptfiyXdrov r' aiyddvo^, cfl Ag. XX44i t" 518 fT. ut d* ore Uapdoptav <ovpi|, 
j((Xft»p94r 'AiydMiy | caX^ a€itffirtP Sapot Ptop Urrapipoutf \ tipdptup ip irfroXo««'i 
auBtCopiptf wviupoiaiPt | frc ^opa rpuwm^a x«<« iroXvi|;(fa f^p^p, etC. 

Cho. 250 ov yap f vrcX^f | $^p worp^fop wpoeifUptip a'4Ci|y4pacrt», c£ M 
219 fT.* 

Ag. 360 pqr* oZp P€Qpmp TIP* vwtprtXtatu piyo dovXcMir yayyopor, «rifr 
irawiXMrov, cf. E 487 p^l ift*s$ «»f dy^lffi Xipov 6X6prt nopdypav* 

A few figures in which the night, the dew and the snow are 
employed for comparison, the familiar figure of the balance, and 
several figures drawn from the life of the soldier and the farmer 
remain to be cited. 

Sept. 403 ti yap BapipTi py( in o^tBaXpoit ni^oif c{, A 461 t6p ^ 
aaoror ^^€ KuXvy^p, E 3XO dp^l ti o^ac ittXaip^ pv( fooXv^cir. 

Ag. 140-141 rdaaop ntp tC^pup d AoXa | dpo^oco*! Xcirroif paXtpup 
XtdpTUP I wdpTUP r dypopopup ^opdaroit, cf. i 221-222 X*^P^^ M'^ 
wpdyopoi, x^P^^ ^ piraavM, | X*^P^* ^* ^^' ipva%» 

Sept. 2X2 vi^adoff I Sr oXeof M^p«W fipdpot tp rvXair, M I54*X5^ 
o« V Apa j^cppodftWiy iStptfr^^p oir^ wCpyup \ /SoXXov, • • • M^odcr «f whrvp 

fpaC^' 

* Lechncr, De Aeich. Studio Homcrico, p. as. 

* Schmidt, L., Uebcr die cpitcbcn Kcminitccnicii bci AetcbyUtt p. 4s* 
*Scc rhratct, p. 74* 
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Pen. 345-6 liXX' &dff dalfmv nt icar«^ipf arpm^ \ raXavra fipivat 
mm Im^ppom^ rvxB, Supp. 403 Z<ur irtpopfior^, 822 vor J' Miroy ^vy^ | 
mXavrov, Ag. 437 6 xfvvaiiaifiat d' *Ap7r ^mfutrmf \ mI roXarrttv^or «V 
l>*X9 ^"iP^t etc, Sept. 21 Mi yvy fi^v /r rod* ^pap tZ pinu $€^. CoiD* 
pare O 69 fil «i2 rvrt ^7 x/'v^f la irar^/r MrmiPt rakapra ' | cV d' /n'^i dvo 
fl|pf roi^fyfor ^ovaroco, etc, X 209, T 223 ^wijp KXiPffm raXwrtt | Z«vr, 
•rr m»6piimu9 ra^'ff wMpmQ rirvmrm* 

Ag* X39^>~9^ /SoXXci ^* tpttipj ^ttadt iftounas dp6«rov, \ j^aZ/Mwair oMV 
(war $ dio^d«iY I yMi 9WQptjr6t iraXvcot /r Xox«v/Mi#iy, t^ 597^599 ^oto 
M ^^ I ^11^, M^fi re irf/M 9rax}M99Uf cV/wi| | Xi|cov fiXd^vMrror, ^f 
^plvvmwuf npovpau 

Ag. 44 ^Wr ^Xvp^ C^vyot *Ar/Kcdav, cf. N 701-704 Atar d* o^mVi 
vo^oir, 'OiXtot raxvr i4of, | laTar' air' Aiarror TfXa/it»yiov, oM' ^/Sai^v, | 
•XX mar iw tutf /SoV o&oirf iri^ffror aparpoif, \ law &vfi^ ^X^'^^t ^MV«Vcror. 

AR* 257 yoMir fiap6<ftpovpw iptL^^ Eum. 701 7pvpn re x^P^' '^ irAf«r 
#wii9PMir, Pers. 349 ai^p&p yap orrtMr cp«or fWlr ao^oXc r. The same 
figure is used of Ajax, r 229, H 21 1 cpcor *AxaM*y. 

Sept 257 poxjBfipop, mmrtp uy6par, Lp 6Xf ircUir, cf. I 59 1 -592 Xlaatr 

Euro. l8x /19 mil Xo^ovo'a sr^r^v upytiar^p 6<Ihp \ xpwijXoTov Bmiuyyt 
^(oppmptwp, cC n 773 /oft rt wnp6tprtt diri p€vp^ 3opokr€tt etC 

In addition to these the following common figures should be 
noted: 
Prom.* 242 vtbrip^pttp. Compare o 205 aid^ptUp pv roc frop, x 357 

( yap wwiyt 9iiip€at ip ^ptaX Bvpi&ft p 280 1i pa pv volyt vtHipta namra 



Pers. 992 ffof fief poi ptkiwp iproa$€p i/rop. The scholiast compares 

V 13 Kpaditi M o« tpdop vXaffTfi. 

Prom. 88 X apadla di ^ofiu f^ptpa \aKri{u, Cho. 1 66 op;^ftrai M mapdia 
^^, cf. K 94 apahlfi df /MM f (•» I oTffiiwp MpmaKH, N 282 h bi ft ai 
ftpM^ ptyaka vrippowi voravo'C*, | «9paf oicpip^* 

Pers. 536 irri^fi bpo^pf KorUpv^s, cf. P 591 «W ^v, r^ d' ijr<«ff 
M^cXf fkoXv^ fiiXaiina* 

Eum. 589 Ir /mV T6d* 4^9 r«y rpiMr raX««^/4ariMr, Y 733 mi rv m ro 
Tpirop mint apai(awr* fnakatop, 

Ag. 872 x^oi><&f— x^"^'» c^ r 57 ^i^*' ^'^^o x*^*^ 

Cbo. 883 lautff rvr alr^t M $vpay wiXat, X X73 «Vi ^pov irrara« 

Pen. 386 XciM^iiX«ff ipipm, ^ 246 mr 'Hm wmkm iiymfwtp. 
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With these examples we conclude our investigation of the 
Homeric reminiscences in the tragedies of Aeschylus. Traces of 
Homeric influence have been found in dialectic forms, in vocab- 
ulary, quantity of voweUsounds, syntax, phrase and figure. In 
each part of the investigation we have encountered the difficulty 
of drawing sharp distinctions between the instances of direct and 
indirect epic influence. The conclusions that were reached in 
regard to forms and vocabulary need not be repeated here. 
Among the Homeric figures and phrases that have been cited, 
there are many that bear marks of direct imitation from Homer ; 
but in regard to these phrases and figures as a whole, no general 
law can be formulated. Were a greater part of the work of the 
lyric poets extant, and available for comparison, we should 
probably find that many of these epic phrases and figures had 
been employed by poets earlier than Aeschylus, aiKl we should 
be obliged to admit that Aeschylus might have obtained them 
from some lyric poet, rather than directly from Homer. We 
have attempted to include in the material collected all the cases 
in which the tragic elocutio shows the efiect of Homeric influence, 
whether direct or indirect. With so wide a field for investigation 
it has been difficult to make all the work complete, and it is 
especially to be feared that in the enumeration of epic words and 
phrases, important examples have been omitted. The results of 
the investigation, however, justify the conclusion that whatevec*.,,,^^^ 
the original application of the words quoted by Athenaeus, it j 
may be said in regard to language and diction, as well as subject* / 
matter and thought, that Aeschylus "gathered crumbs firom j 
Homer's Uble.'* ' 



* Sec Pt. I, p. I. 






ERRATA. 

P. 29, for Mw6t read nupoi. 
P* 35» for #x«di^ read #x<dV- 
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